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brings Coca-Cola to the homes of Lima in Peru 





Peruvians call it ‘““Servicio relampago”’—-lightning service. 
They refer to the radio telephone communication that directs 
home delivery of Coca-Cola in Lima. Thus, in an ancient land, 
modern science helps the people enjoy one of the pleasures of the 
modern world in their homes as well as everywhere else. In Peru, 
as around the world, ice-cold Coca-Cola is welcome as a 


happy moment on the sunny side of every day. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 














2. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
the-surface coal—taking up in one 
bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
ordinary room. 
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1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for 
easy removal, 






The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
mines. Today’s coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine opera- 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under- 
ground, 





Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 


This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 
safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 
American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 
ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 
and preparation plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 
for coal. 
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Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 



















Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. i 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. l 

3. Raw coal is washed, sized, graded, and 8 Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing I 

treated in this modern preparation plant to } free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet J 

give increased efficiency and greater value. 1 includes special materials for the teacher, with | 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 

I distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, I 

| “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. J] 

J Coal Map. rl 

i ® 1 (PLEASE PRINT) i 
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BY THOSE WHO KNOW ART 


RECOMMENDED BY THOSE WHO KNOW 


Maryland Institute 
school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Every witust & made toate 


securing proper living quarters. 





Founded 


1825 
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What Is Thanksgiving? 


The day our forefathers first gave thanks for the 





abundance of opportunity and freedom in the New 
World. 


1621 


The day you have the foresight to protect your sal- 


ary against loss from disability resulting from 


1951 


“If it’s worth working for— 


illness or accident. 


it’s worth protecting” 





Write us for full details of our group plans of income pro- 
tection. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
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622 Perry Building 413 Investment Bidg. 





Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 


In This Issue 


B® In his address before the annval 
dinner of the Education Congress heid 
in Harrisburg on September 27, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth spoxe 
with deep understanding of the prob- 


| lems of education in the public schoo's. 


Readers of the JoURNAL have again a 
pledge from Governor Fine of his bhe- 


_ lief in public education as a vital force 
| in perpetuating our form of govera- 
| ment. 


& The report of the two-day sessions 
of the Education Congress has been 
prepared by Rachel Turner, editor in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


| ®& For a reprint from one of the “100 


volumes” of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, the editors have chosen a 


| selection from an issue in 1876 during 


the centennial exposition in Philadel- 
phia. Many educators from other coun- 
tries came to the exposition to study 
the educational exhibits. A number of 


| these were taken.on a “common school 
| picnic” in Bucks County. It is the story 


of this picnic as given in the July, 


| 1876, issue of the JouRNAL which we 


have reprinted this month. 


| & What is typical of the student who 


enters a Teachers College at the pres- 
ent time? Our State has long been in- 
terested in the quality of students en- 
tering the teaching profession. In an 
article in this issue you will find a re- 
port of a number of studies which 
have been made during the years and 
of the most recent one which pictures a 
typical student of today. Yes, the 


| change has been for the better. 


| With the General Assembly again 
| in recess until December 10, we can 


only give our members another prog- 
ress report on the PSEA program. 


& The NEA President, J. Cloyd Mil- 
ler of New Mexico, sends a message of 
greeting to the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


| & The Keep Posted section brings the 


first announcement of the annual PSEA 
convention. Important information is 


| contained on these pages for delegates 


and members of all the local branches 
in our Association. 
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FREE 
TO 
YOU 


Educators ‘‘Handymend- 
er-Kit,"" complete with 
run-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 
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Fire? -or Fire Drill / 


IFE’S LIKE A FIRE DRILL! That first warning pain 

may be merely a minor attack of indigestion, or it may 
be the start of a serious disability requiring weeks, even 
manths, of costly convalescence. Since 1910, more than 
100,000 teachers have refused to take that gamble, pre- 
ferring to protect their savings and enjoy peace of mind 
with Educators. Educators policies are generous, low- 
cost and flexible, designed to cover your every particular 
need. All policies provide year ’round coverage and hos- 
pital-surgical benefits if desired; no physical examination. 
Note the actual 
claim case at right; 
then mail the cou- 
pon: for full infor- 
mation about how 
you, too, may bene- 
fit from this Same 
liberal protection. 












A FREE PRIZE, AND FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASS! 





Educators will give a copy of the. recently 
published book, ‘‘Life in America,’’ containing nearly 500. mag- 
nificent photographs, or a year’s subscription to ‘‘Holiday’’ 
Magazine, to each of the 12 teachers who list the greatest number 
of accident and sickness possibilities shown in the above cartoon. 
If you desire, encourage your pupils to compile the list! They'll 
enjoy it and at the same time learn the value of orderly co- 
operation in emergencies. Letters should be postmarked not later 
than December 7. 


During November, 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. a 
(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) a 
Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an € 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'' and complete information 


about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] & 
Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [] gE 








The November Cover 


The November cover of the JoURNAL 
is of the vintage of 1871, Volume 19. 
Our artists again have combined our 
one hundred year motif with one of the 
period covers. 

In the photographic process the ac- 
tual size of the cover has been some- 
what reduced; the contents and style 
of type are exactly as they appeared in 
the issue of April, 1871; and the color 
is almost a perfect copy of a peculiar 
shade that characterized the cover for 
many, many years. 

The table of contents as shown on 
the cover is deserving of more than 
passing interest. The first article me- 
morializes the life and work of Thomas 
H. Burrowes, our first editor and the 
first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who died in February, 1871. The 
editorial on the funeral of Doctor Bur- 
rowes refers to the Honorable Thomas 
H. Burrowes and his co-laborer, the 
late Honorable Thaddeus Stevens, as 
the founders of our school system. 

Unfortunately it is possible for our 
artists to portray only the cover. Had 
they selected the inside of the front 
cover it would have been even more 
fascinating than the table of contents 
which is shown. A turn of the page, if 
possible, would bring to the readers 
two hal-page advertisements—the first 


| tells about a book dealing with life in 


Utah and the mysteries and crimes of 
Mormonism, and after a lurid descrip- 
tion of the contents the advertisement 
states that agents are wanted. 

The other is an illustrated advertise- 
ment of the New Patent Gothic Desk 
with curved folding seat, comfort, 


| durability, and beauty versus “Stoop- 





ing shoulders, cramped limbs and un- 
couth appearances.” These desks are 
advertised as the Pennsylvania Favor- 
ite and a revolution in school furni- 
ture. Somehow these desks have a 
strangely familiar look. Their race has 
not been completely run. 
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Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University 

From of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
THOMAS JEFFERSON and an E.B. collaborator, adjusts a 
microscope in a scene from the 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys. 





Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Carnegie 
Booker T. Washington 


Susan B. Anthony 
Eli Whitney 





From 
WORLD TRADE 









FOR BETTER LIVING nm 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
New York * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta « Dallas * Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. * London « Portland, Ore. 








Why more than 70% of the Films used in 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE é 





School 


@eeeeseeoeceeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeseeee © ee 
. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. " 
Dept. H, Wilmette, Illinois. > 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of Z 
charge the 1951-52 catalogue of ° 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 2 
. 

Name Title 7 
. 

e 

. 

City. Zone State : 
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America’s classrooms are 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Students and teachers alike can save up to 
one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a serzes of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 
Italy—Peninsula of Story 
Contrasts World Trade For 
Answering The Better Living 
Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
The Teacher and Living 
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RAPIDS 
TRANSIT 
THRILI- WAY 


The Best Recordings 
Make the Best Teaching Tools 





te Developing a useful audio-education program on all 
levels, American Book Company has the best in record- 


ings available for use in your classroom. These phono- 


graph records make excellent teaching tools which help 
students to learn more and remember longer. There are 
ge recorded songs for use with the well-known AMERICAN 
SINGER series, song-stories for primary children, sym- 
phonic arrangements, lively dramatic narrations, timed 


musical recordings for typing classes, complete foreign 
language courses, and many other types of recordings. 


For a complete listing of the available recordings, write 


MY BANK 


for the free catalogue, No. 105. Teacher’s Guides accom- 
SP pany many of the recordings. 
TOLD ME 
Also available are record players specifi- : 
Pe, cally designed for school use. These offer IM SAFE 


full volume and true tonal reproductions. : | ON ANY 


JOURNEY 
American Book Company ox... 3 NY |. WITH 


| NCB 


, on TRAVELERS 
ENCOURAGE READING ——- cnrecxs 


By Making It a Pleasure : . | 

















OOKS with wide interest 
appeal; books with easy 
vocabularies; books with a 
challenge for pupils in upper 
grades—all these and more are 
presented in this 1951-1952 
Good Books Catalog. 


THE COWBOY SAM BOOKS 

Four supplementary readers for Grades 1 through 3 to 
lasso the interest of every junior cowboy enthusiast. The 
stories are authentic pictures of ranch life flavored with 
such adventures as rodeo contests and the threat of Buy them at your bank! 
rustlers. Best sellers! 


THE SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION SERIES 
A new basal series to vitalize science teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades. Realistic stories help children examine 
their own environment and develop their ability to use 
the scientific approach. Fully illustrated in color, with 
notes for the teacher. Vocabulary rigidly controlled. 


They go over big everywhere 
with travelers—are accepted 
just like cash for any purchase 


at home or abroad. If lost or 





stolen, the value of the check 


is promptly refunded in full. 

















The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


Other new titles you will want to know about: 
AMERICANS IN ACTION ROD, THE SKY LAD 
FOREVER GREAT Series LET’S BE POPULAR 


Write for your copy of the 1951-1952 Fall 
and Winter Good Books Catalog No. GB51. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY -° Publishers | Backed by The National City Bank of New York 

1632 Indiene Aveave i Chicago 16, Illinois | Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

,* . 
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the man who 


heard animals 


A great ruler of ancient Athens was very much worried. 
The people were tired of him and were clamoring for a king, 
and nothing he could say or do seemed to quiet them. Then he 
thought of Aesop, the marvelous story-teller, who happened to 
be visiting at his court. And Aesop saved him by telling the people... 


This is the way RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA charms your 
pupil into the biography of Aesop. This is the way RICHARDS 
TOPICAL makes your pupil want to learn and encourages his thirst 
for knowledge in every important field of learning. RICHARDS 
TOPICAL makes history, science, art, the whole world we live in 
spring to life in fascinating story-articles like “He Made Four 


Hundred Million Dollars... And Gave It All Away”, “The Dance 


“Let’s Go Exploring!’ —a booklet 
completely illustrated in full color, that 
shows how RICHARDS TOPICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA makes class assignments fun as well as 
educational for the pupils. Find out why RICHARDS 
TOPICAL is different from other encyclopedias and has many | 
distinct advantages, including a study outline for each topic with¥ 
complete cross references. Send for your FREE copy today. 


* 


RICHARDS 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*things that belong together are found together 
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ae Molecules”, ‘‘Vagabonds of the Sky”, ‘An Enemy We Always 
oved”, NATURAL HISTORY magazine says: “RICHARDS TOPICAL is 
designed as an ‘adventure story’ . 
and charm.” 

Another reason why children learn faster, easier with RICHARDS 
TOPICAL is because things that belong together are found together. 
For example, in the usual encyclopedia related subjects as tr- 
PLANES (under ‘‘A’’), RAILROADS (under “‘R”’), sHIPS (under “‘s’’) 
are scattered through several volumes. In RICHARDS TOPICAL all 
these subjects are under the single topic—TRANSPORTATION. 

Its 15 votumEs include 12,357 pictures (many in full color), 
23,813 subjects indexed with over 58,000 references, 
over 160 full page maps in six colors. A free sample of 
the treasury of knowledge in RICHARDS TOPICAL is 
yours for the asking. Simply mail the coupon. 


. . every page radiates clarity 
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MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON 





I 
I 
i 
School & Library Division ; 
RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA } 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. i 
1 
I 
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| 3 

I I want my school to have your illustrated booklet 

I ““Let’s Go Exploring” without any cost or obligation on 

H my part. Please mail it to me at your expense. 

I 
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Governor Fine Pledges Support 
to Public Education * 


| AM grateful for this opportunity to 
- speak to you who have in your 
hands so much of the future of our 
Commonwealth and our Nation. In my 
Inaugural Address I said the two mil- 
lion children and youth in our Com- 
monwealth are our most valuable pos- 
sessions and our greatest wealth. You 
are leaders in education in Pennsyl- 
vania because you, too, share with me 
in this same belief. You understand 
that in the immediate future these 
youth must assume their full respon- 
sibility of leadership. To them will fall 
the opportunity and the necessity of 
perpetuating our American way of life, 
if it is to endure. 

You understand most clearly that 
these youth must be prepared phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually so that 
they and we cannot fail. To that end, 
I am sure, you will take full advan- 
tage in this Congress. of the opportu- 
nity to confer with Doctor Haas and 
his staff in order to continue the ad- 
vance of our educational program that 
has been going forward during the 
last decade. 

I know that the administration of 
public education at the State level, at 
the community level, and in the schools 
has become a complex, and at times a 
complicated, problem because of the 
many groups that need to be molded 
together for effective effort. These 
groups include administrators, teach- 
ers, pupils, and members of the school 
boards and of the General Assembly, 
who are elected by the responsible citi- 
zens and taxpayers. No matter how 
closely coordinated all these groups are 
in a common purpose for the welfare 
of Pennsylvania’s children, ultimately 
the issue resolves itself into one of fi- 
nancial support and taxes. 

I need not remind you on this occa- 
sion how deeply I am aware of the tax 
issue, not only as it relates to schools 
but as it relates also to the many facets 
of governmental services as they affect 
all the citizens of our Commonwealth. 
Commonwealth services of any kind, 
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either at the State or local level, can- 
not be provided without money to pay 
for them, and the cost of such services 
has increased with the general cost of 
living. 


Fa in this legislative session, in 
conference with legislative leaders 
of the Senate and the House, with the 
Superintendent and members of his 
staff, with representatives of the State 
School Directors Association, and with 
the Pénrisylvania State Education As- 
sociation, t ie imperative needs of our 
schools were written in two bills— 
House Bill 333 and House Bill 334. 
The former deals principally with 
teachers and the salaries which they 
seek for the important work which 
they do and which would attract to 
teaching as a career the able youth of 
the Commonwealth and maintain an 
efficient teaching personnel reasonably 
compensated. 

The second enlarges the contribu- 
tions of the State to the local districts 
for the support of public schools, thus 
relieving to a certain extent the local 
tax burden and making possible, also, 
greater equalization of educational op- 
portunity for every child, regardless of 
place of birth, residence, race, or 
creed. 

This is not a new philosophy of edu- 
cation for Pennsylvania. The right of 
every child of the Commonwealth for 
a good education has been enunciated 
by every great leader of our Common- 
wealth from William Penn to the pres- 
ent time. It was the keynote of the im- 
mortal speech of Thaddeus Stevens. It 
was the mandate of the framers of our 
present Constitution almost 80 years 
ago, when they said that.“The General 
Assembly shall provide for the mainte- 
nance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Com- 
monwealth above the age of six years 
may be educated.” 

It is my firm conviction, and I know 
it is the desire of the educational 
leadership represented in this Con- 
gress, together with the teachers and 
parents of our children, that this legis- 


lation, including provisions for ace- 
quate school buildings, should be writ- 
ten on our statute books as another 
bench mark in the forward advance of 
our public school system and the rez- 
ognition of our obligations. =~ 

I appreciate and commend your ef- 
forts in behalf of our program. | 
pledge to you active and vigorous sup- 
port. I know you join wholeheartedly 
and vigorously with me in working for 
final attainment of this program and 
necessary appropriations. 

I am sure you recognize from many 
former statements that I have made 
and the brief remarks this evening, my 
belief in public education as a vital 
force in perpetuating our form of gov- 
ernment. To that end I insist, and | 
know you agree, that in the classrooms 
of Pennsylvania there is no place for 
any teacher or teaching that is not 
grounded in the firm belief that our 
American form of government is the 
best in the world; that we are the 
heirs of a broad tolerance and price- 
less freedoms and liberties purchased 
at a great price. 

I call upon our educational leaders 
and the teachers to teach the full mean- 
ing of our instruments of liberty with 
enthusiasm and with a firm conviction 
that unless we do our full part in this 
struggle for freedom we shall become 
enslaved as individuals and destroyed 
as a nation. 


|* conclusion, it is my policy as Gov- 
ernor to protect and advance the 
educational heritage of Pennsylvania 
and its democratic institutions. We 
shall continue to set the lamps of edu- 
cation to direct the feet of our chi - 
dren. In undergirding our public 
school teachers through better salaries 
and school districts through more lib- 
eral support, we shall continue to move 
forward as a great Commonwealth. 
Education is the handmaiden of all in- 
dustrial, all social, and all spiritual 
greatness and progress. 

Education is the safest bulwark for 
free men. It is a sheet anchor for the 
preservation of our American way of 
life and our Pennsylvania. 
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HE Annual Education Congress con- 
_ pete by the Department of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg for Pennsyl- 
vania’s school administrators was held 
this year on September 27 and 28. 

The three day-sessions, Thursday 
morning and afiernoon and Friday 
morning, were climaxed by the dinner 
meeting on Thursday evening in the 
Penn-Harris ballroom. There 500 
schoolmen heard Governor Fine, whose 
address appears on another page of 
this issue of the JouRNAL, and Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsylva- 
nia State College. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
presided. 
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Crisis Faced by American Education 


Doctor Eisenhower in a carefully 
prepared talk pointed out the fallacy 
in the general impression that our 
population is stable. After stating that 
the population of the United States has 
increased sixfold in the past century 
while the population of the world has 
only doubled, he proceeded to trace 
the population trend from the drop in 
the American birth rate during the dec- 
ade 1930-1940 when the increase went 
to a low point of .7 of one per cent, 
through the next decade when a spec- 
tacular resurgence added 19 millions 
to the population and doubled the rate 
of increase of the 1930’s. Expert opin- 
ion is, he said, that barring some un- 
foreseen national calamity the higher 
rate of increase will be maintained. 

As we face the task of providing 
greatly improved and expanded facili- 
ties in American education at every 
level from the nursery school through 
the university years, Doctor Eisen- 
hower urged school districts to take in- 
ventory of their educational facilities, 
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to take stock of the demands the 
schools will face in the coming years. 
He recommended every unit of local 
government to review its tax structure 
for the support of the schools, and 
immediately prepare to raise needed 
funds; every state to face candidly the 
problems involved in assistance to 
local school systems and to institutions 
of higher education. 


CURRENT LEGISLATION 


The Thursday and Friday morning 
sessions were devoted largely to dis- 
cussion of education acts passed by the 
1951 General Assembly and signed by 
Governor Fine up to the date of the 
Congress. These acts were presented by 
Department of Public Instruction staff 
members from the bureaus and divi- 
sions whose work is especially affected 
by the new legislation. Certain acts are 
especially significant to school ad- 
ministrators. 

Acts 260, 254, 276, and 392 col- 
lectively provide machinery for devel- 
oping a comprehensive program of 
educational services and activities at 
the county level. They place upon local 
and county school board members the 
responsibility for determining the na- 
ture and scope of the educational ac- 
tivities and services needed within the 
county and enjoin the county board of 
school directors to provide those serv- 
ices and to see that they are properly 
administered and supervised. 


THE CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


At the Thursday afternoon session 
the curriculum improvement program 
now being carried on by the teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of the 
State in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was the 
subject of the meeting. The discussion 
in the specific fields of art, industrial 
arts, science, social studies, and geog- 
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raphy was carried on by members of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
staff and the chairmen of the State 
Committees in the respective fields of 
geography and social studies. 


The discussion was made more sig- 
nificant by the distribution of the 
fresh-off-the-press courses of study in 
art, industrial arts, science, and social 
studies. It was announced that courses 
of study in geography, English, math- 
ematics, and foreign languages are be- 
ing published during the present school 
year. 


The School Administrator and 
Curriculum Improvement 


In discussing the responsibility of 
the school administrator for curricu- 
lum improvement, Leversia Powers, 
chief of elementary education, pointed 
out for the school administrator two 
guiding principles in curriculum im- 
provement: 

“The first principle is that teachers 
must feel that a free flow of communi- 
cation between the administration and 
the teachers has been established. . . .” 

“The second guiding principle - is 
that administrators must be certain 
when teachers work on a problem 
which is their problem, that action re- 
sults from their work. . . .” 


Doctor Haas Concludes 
the 1951 Congress 


After the Friday morning discussion 
of recent legislation Doctor Haas spoke 
briefly, expressing appreciation to the 
Planning Committee for its work pre- 
liminary to the Congress. The mem- 
bers of the Committee were Paul L. 
Cressman, Henry Klonower, Everett A. 
Quackenbush, George H. Richwine, 
and C. Herman Grose, chairman. 


After announcing that the 1952 Ed- 
ucation Congress will be held on Octo- 
ber 1 and 2, Doctor Haas declared the 
1951 Congress closed. 
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Foreigners Looking at Our Country Schools 


Schools, like everything else under monarchical institu- 
tions, are managed by government officials. The people 
have very little to say in regard to the matter. These offi- 
cials build and furnish school houses, supply apparatus and 


‘text-books, and provide teachers. The people really have 


nothing to do concerning education but to send their chil- 
dren to school. There are, of course, some advantages in 
this plan; but it has a tendency to weaken the intellec- 
tual force of a people and deaden their political life. And, 
as a further consequence of it, school officers coming from 
the Old World, and accustomed only to its ways, are 
greatly at a loss to understand how the people can manage 
their own school affairs. There are now at the Exposition 
in Philadelphia many distinguished foreign gentlemen spe- 
cially interested in education, and their inquiries most fre- 
quently point in the direction of the local management of 
our schools. They all seem to consider this local manage- 
ment as a weakness in our system, and if it is not a weak- 
ness, as we claim, they are anxious to have the fact dem- 
onstrated. With this end in view, a number of foreign 
gentlemen were invited by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to accompany him to a common-school pic-nic, 
held in Solebury township, Bucks county, on Saturday. 
June 10th. 

Solebury township has twelve schools, and it has been 
the custom for several years to hold a pic-nic in Beaumont 
park, a beautiful grove within the limits of the township, 
mainly for social purposes, but at which some school ex- 
ercises take place, and generally several addresses are de- 
livered. Such an occasion, it was thought, would furnish 
intelligent foreigners a proper opportunity of seeing the 
teachers and pupils of our public schools, the directors 
and people. 

The invitation of the Superintendent was accepted by 
Sir Charles Reed, M. P., of England; Count Guiseppe 
Dassi, of Italy; Col. Marin, of Spain; Monsieur Fouret, 
of France; Commissioner Paul Liptay, of Hungary, and 
Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, one of the Judges on 
Education and Science. Two ladies, friends of Sir Charles 
Reed, were in the company. Gentlemen from Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland had accepted the invitation, but 
were unable to go with the party. 

What transpired on the trip will now be told by the 
Bucks County Intelligencer: 

“A few minutes before two o'clock the strangers ex- 
pected came into the building, under the guidance of State 
Supt. Wickersham. They were a distinguished party of 
gentlemen, and would attract attention anywhere by their 
notable appearance. They had come to Langhorne in the 
morning, and were driven to Bellevue Institute, Attle- 
boro’, where they were furnished with an ample collation 
that served as breakfast to hungry travelers. From there 
they were driven to the Park, by way of Newtown and 
Pineville, and were highly pleased with their ride and 
what they were able to see of our country and customs. 

“Co. Supt. Eastburn, in opening the exercises of the 
afternoon said that this was not the first meeting of the 
kind; it was not a new thing in the history of the county 
for scholars, teachers and residents of a school district to 
gather on an occasion like the present. It quickened the 
interest between scholar and teacher, and showed the visi- 
tor what had been accomplished in the school-room. Hith- 
erto it had always been the good fortune of these meet- 
ings to be addressed by friends of education, and to-day 





he had the satisfaction of stating that there were those 
present, not only from this country, but from abroad, who 
were warmly interested in the cause of education. When 
he had closed his remarks a diminutive specimen of girl- 
hood ascended the platform, carrying in her arms a bou- 
quet nearly as large as herself. With a pretty little speech 
and graceful bow she presented the flowers to Mr. East- 
burn amid the loud applause of the spectators. Mr. Wick- 
ersham followed Mr. Eastburn in a brief speech. He said 
that he felt at home in Bucks county, and was glad to be 
here. The gentlemen he came with were working hard 
for the cause of education, and some of them had fought 
for it in the face of great difficulties. They knew how the 
system of American schools worked in the cities, but they 
wanted to see American schools in the country, and were 
here for that purpose. 

“In introducing the opening exercise of the afternoon, 
Mr. Eastburn stated that a course of study had been 
adopted in the township so that as far as practicable the 
different schools, though separate, might pursue it at the 
same time, and that in a certain measure it had proved 
successful. He then proceeded with the exercise, which 
was a historical recitation. The different states of the 
Union were represented by little girls, who wore sashes 
of red, white and blue with the names of states fastened 
upon the sashes in gold letters. The representatives of the 
states which formed the original thirteen first took their 
positions upon the platform, and called off in proper suc- 
cession the name of each state and the date of its admit- 
tance into the Union. In response to each call a little girl 
came tripping up to join the others upon the platform, 
and when the whole number had collected there was an 
array of smiling faces and fairy forms enjoyable to look 
upon. Most of the girls were dressed in white,;-with red, 
white and blue bows, and these, with their sashes and 
emblems, made an attractive “appearance. ‘The Poem of 
a Hundred Years’ was recited in concert, and then each 
state gave a short account of its history, including settle- 
ment, population, industries, distinguished personages, etc. 
The exercise was concluded by the singing of ‘Columbia,’ 
and a concert recitation of Whittier’s Centennial hymn. 

“Mr. Wickersham, being called upon, made a few re- 
marks, expressive of his pleasure at what he had seen, 
and then introduced Sir Charles Reed, of England. This 
gentleman, who is a fine type of an Englishman, made an 
excellent speech. He said he was sorry to feel that he 
was a foreigner among those present; the geographies said 
such was the case, and perhaps it must be so; but he 
hoped in heart they were entirely united. If anything had 
been wanting to him in sympathy or interest this day had 
supplied it. He could not express his pleasure at what he 
beheld. He had admired the little states on the platform 
before him as much as a married man ought to; he could 
not tell which state he liked best, though he favored the 
united states. But, added the speaker, if they represent the 
grand combination known as the United States, then God 
bless and prosper the United States. He did not envy us, 
but he congratulated us. At home there had been religious 
and other questions agitating the public mind, and educa- 
tion had been put in the background. He had visited the 
United States several years ago, and had been impressed 
by its admirable school system, and he believed England 
would soon be its rival in this direction. He was glad to 
be here, and to participate in the enjoyments of the day, 
and would return home refreshed and invigorated by his 
trip to ‘Buckinghamshire.’ Sir Charles’ manner was genial 
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and hearty, and possessed a fascination that commanded 
attention. His pronunciation was somewhat different from 
our own, just enough, however, to give an additional 
charm. 

“Count Guiseppe Dassi, of Italy, was then introduced, 
who spoke a few words of congratulation and pleasure, 
though loud enough to be heard only a short distance 
from him. Monsieur Fouret, of France, not being able to 
speak English, though he understood it to some degree, 
spoke in French, and his rapid enunciation and apparent 
earnestness caused considerable amusement. Col. Marin, of 
Spain, stated that he could express himself much better 
in Spanish, and suddenly dropped from English to that 
language and rattled away in a style that has no counter- 
part outside of his own musical language. The Colonel 
was handsome to a degree that does not often fall to com- 
mon humanity, and it was not difficult to believe in the 
fabled beauty of the Spanish duennas when looking upon 
his noble features. Paul Liptay, of Hungary, spoke quite 
fair English, but once in a while a word would get the 
wrong sound. His language, however, was excellent. He 
said his greatest surprise was to find children making 
speeches in this country. Such a thing was never taught 
in his own country. He had been greatly surprised at the 
Centennial. From the impressions he had received abroad 
at other World’s Fairs he had a poor impression of the 
United States, but this was changed since he came here. 
His country was a sleepy country, and needed waking up. 
He finished by giving a sample of the Hungarian dialect, 
which was as well understood by the auditors as were the 
French and Spanish. Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, 
who followed, said that although he always shrank from 
making a speech, still he found in this occasion an inspira- 
tion that refused him silence. The speaker paid some trib- 
ute to each of the different countries represented, and at 
the proper moment grasped each representative by the 
hand. This was not without dramatic effect, and was 
heartily enjoyed by the audience. The visitors were com- 
pelled to leave at this time to catch a train on the Belvi- 
dere road, and the gathering broke up shortly after with 
a song.” 

The party reached the city at an early hour, all much 
pleased with the trip. The Hungarian, Mr. Liptay, was 
very enthusiastic in expressions of pleasure at what he 
had seen, and at once sat down and wrote in the best 
English he could command the following letter to the 
editor of a Bucks county paper: 

E. F: Cyurcu, Esg., Dear Sir—We just arrived all 
well at Philadelphia, and being yet under the most favor- 
able impressions of our so very cordial reception with 
which we met, and the soil of the beautiful Bucks county, 
I can’t retain myself from giving words to my thankful 
feelings, having spent one of the most pleasant days which 
I shall ever remember in my life. 

Your most honorable superintendent of the state schools 
is quite right in stating that we foreigners, in our jour- 
neys and travels, generally visit the large cities and their 
institutions, and go home mostly with favorable impres- 
sions, without having seen the real people in the country, 
those who live sometimes far away from great cities, in 
the pleasant little farm houses, having no other preten- 
sions as to become a good citizen to the country, by their 
daily labor and their true and pure patriotism. 

It is impossible to express my surprise and astonish- 
ment, meeting in Beaumont Park the great assembly of 
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real and beautiful ladies, the intelligent gentlemen and the 
lovely children. What a difference between your people 
and the farmers—or better called peasants—of the Euro- 
pean continent! How clean and lovely your people were 
dressed, how fine and distinguished was their behavior! 
What high degree of intellectual mind I have found there! 
I was quite bewitched to be on the boulevards of Paris 
instead of in a farmer county of the Centennial State. 

The exhibitions of the scholars was so thoroughly 
Yankee and genius and lovely, that I shall try to intro- 
duce this kind of examination into my country, taking, 
instead of your big states, our much smaller districts, and 
I am sure to succeed to the admiration of my people at 
home. 

This is the way to make American people known to us 
strangers from far-off countries, who are pilgrimating 
over to the Centennial Republic, to bring home new ideas 
to our new generations in the old world. 

I have been deeply impressed upon with everything I 
have seen, and taking the liberty to write you in my bad 
English these few lines. I do it because the joy and thank- 
ful feelings are overhaloing me, and my sentiments seek 
a way out from my heart, which will beat ever and ever 
for the progress and benefit of the liberty-loving people, 
and for the benefit of the whole humanity. 

Thanks and kind regards to all the inhabitants of Bucks 
county and Solebury township for the kind reception they 
have granted us. 

God’s blessing may rest upon their work and enterprise. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Paul Liptay. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Hall 


. . . Indeed, Pennsylvania has good reason to be proud 
of her whole educational exhibit. Newspapers outside of 
the state, in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
elsewhere, have uniformly spoken well of it; and it has 
been noticed in terms of praise by a number of European 
journals. From the opening day to the present time, the 
hall has been crowded with visitors, embracing among 
them the most distinguished ladies and gentlemen of our 
own and foreign countries visiting the Exposition. 

The editor of the Iowa Journal of Education thus ex- 
presses himself: 

“The exhibit of the Keystone State is admirably lo- 
cated and arranged in its own building. As before inti- 
mated this hall, having large and pleasant parlors, has 
become a sort of headquarters for school people. The 
structure is octagonal in form, and is rendered pleasing to 
the view by flanking projections and porches and a cen- 
tral dome and tower—the parlors, offices, etc., occupying 
the wings. The main portion is divided into a central room 
for the display of school furniture, apparatus, etc., sur- 
rounded by alcoves on either hand of an aisle ten feet 
wide and running entirely around the building. 

“Every grade and kind of educational institution is rep- 
resented by work or school-room materials. The relative 
amount of scholars’ work is scarcely so large as might 
fairly be expected. Private schools of eight towns 
present kindergarten work of various kinds. One alcove 
is wholly set apart to showing what is comprised in the 
furniture, appliances, text-books, and apparatus of a well- 
appointed school room. . . . In one alcove we found the 
results of examinations of pupils, had in twenty towns. 
...’-—October, 1876, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








Presenting the Prospective Teacher 


GEORGE KALUGER 


Guidance Consultant 
Junior High School, Butler 


HE several years since the close of 

World War II have witnessed a tre- 
mendous impetus in the campaign to 
recruit to the teaching profession stu- 
dents with high potential teaching ca- 
pacity—students who would have the 
ability, the background, and the de- 
sirable personal qualifications to be 
our master teachers of tomorrow. 

The State of Pennsylvania has long 
been interested in the quality of stu- 
dents entering the teaching profession. 
In 1925 the Legislature appointed a 
commission to investigate the status of 
public school education in the State. 
As part of this study, the late William 
C. Bagley was asked to prepare a sur- 
vey of the social and economic back- 
ground of the normal school students. 
It was revealed through this study that 
many of the elements necessary for 
proper cultural development and 
growth were lacking in those who were 
to become future teachers. The report 
further stated that there was little like- 
lihood that the social and economic 
status from which normal school stu- 
dents would be drawn would be 
greatly changed. 


Change for the Better 


It was in regard to this last point 
that Thomas J. Heim undertook a 
study in 1939 to determine whether or 
not the social and economic status 
had changed. His comparative study 
showed that the status had changed 
and, in most cases, for the better. He 
presented evidence to point out that 
there were more students from the 
higher social and economic levels en- 
tering the teaching profession at that 
time than at any other time in the 
three previous decades. 

Since 1939, however, many condi- 





Studies of teachers college entrants show improvement in home back- 


ground and in ability to study. 


tions have prevailed which have had 
the potentiality of affecting the edu- 
cational pattern of our schools tre- 
mendously. These conditions were 
three in nature: first, World War II 
and its social and economic effects; 
second, the GI Bill of Rights and the 
subsequent increase in student popula- 
tion at the colleges and universities; 
and third, the campaign to raise the 
teachers’ status by increasing salaries 
and to recruit better students to the 
teaching profession. 

Because of these and other factors, it 
became advisable once more to deter- 
mine the socio-economic background 
of the men and women entering the 
teaching profession. A study was un- 
dertaken in the fall of 1949 to reveal 
the background of students who were 
entering the State Teachers Colleges of 
Pennsylvania. From this study emerged 
a picture of the typical State Teachers 
College student. 


The Typical Student 


The typical student entering a State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania in 
the fall of 1949 was a man or woman 
of eighteen years, five months, who 
came from a community of less than 
30,000 population. The student is a na- 
tive of the State. His parents are na- 
tive-born, descendants of nationality 
groups found in the countries of 
northern and western Europe. 

The family consisis cf a mother and 
a father, both living, and two or three 
children. The father, a skilled worker 
or a businessman, has an income of 
$3,500 a year; the mother is a house- 
wife. Both parents are high school 
graduates. The family owns a six-room 
house which has a furnace and a bath- 
room. They also have an automobile, 
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a telephone, and a radio. The family 
subscribes to three or four magazines 
a month. 

The student has completed the aca- 
demic curriculum in high school, grad- 
uating in the upper third of his class. 
In school he liked history and English, 
but did not care for mathematics. He 
did some type of remunerative work 
during the summer months. The stu- 
dent chose teaching as a career because 
he had the desire to work with children 
or at least had the belief that he pos- 
sessed the aptitudes for the work. 

If the student is a man, he wants to 
teach until retirement; if a woman, she 
plans to teach about five to eight 
years. The particular college now be- 
ing attended by the student was chosen 
because it is near his: home. The stu- 
dent will reside in the dormitory and 
will expect his college expenses for one 
year to be about $576. Some financial 
aid will be received from his parents. 

‘In high school, the typical student 
belonged to a school club and to a 
musical organization; he held a posi- 
tion of leadership in one of these or- 
ganizations. He liked to take part in 
basketball or swimming and to be a 
spectator at football games. The stu- 
dent, who has traveled more than 500 
miles from home, has been to New 
York City. 

For recreation the student likes io 
listen to popular music on the radio, 
attend the movies once a week, and 
read best-sellers. He looks at Life mag- 
azine regularly. He reads a daily 
newspaper by looking first at the car- 
toons and funny strips, then scanning 
the whole paper, and ending with the 
sports page. The student is a member 
of a church and attends church serv- 
ices regularly. 


A Comparative Study 


The picture of the typical State 
Teachers College student of today does 
not gain its full meaning until this pic- 
ture has been compared with that of 
students in the past. Such comparisons 
are available from the-studies con- 
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ducted in 1925 and in 1939. On a com- 
parative basis, it is revealed that the 
State Teachers Colleges are now re- 
ceiving students whose background 
qualities are better than they have 
been since 1925. 

The parents of the present students 
have had more education, have reached 
a much higher income bracket, and 
are from a relatively higher occupa- 
tional status. These parents have both a 
broader educational background and 
the financial means by which to pro- 
vide for a higher type of home life. 

That they do provide for a higher 
type of home life is shown by the find- 
ing that the home environment of the 
present students is on a relatively 
higher plane of social and economic 
well-being than was found formerly. 
There are more homes privately owned 
and more telephones, radios, automo- 
biles, and bathrooms than were found 
before among State Teachers College 
students. These homes definitely rep- 
resent a higher standard of living. 

The educational experiences of these 
young men and women, such as rank 
in class, travel, and work experiences, 
and so forth, also suggest that they are 
better students. However, no appreci- 
able differences were noted in the cul- 
tural preferences of the students. The 
cultural preferences found were those 
which are typical of high school youth. 

All of the factors suggest that the 
present students have had the oppor- 
tunities and the means to participate 
in experiences which would add to 
their background and which will add 
to their potentiality of becoming suc- 
cessful teachers. 


ce 


Whom then do | call educated? First, those 
who control circumstances instead of being 
mastered by them, those who meet all oc- 
casions manfully and act in accordance with 
intelligent thinking, those who are honorable 
in all dealings, who treat good-naturedly per- 
sons and things that are disagreeable, and 
furthermore, those who hold their pleasures 
under control and are not overcome by mis- 
fortune, finally those who are not spoiled by 
success.—ISOCRATES. 


Time for everything—Take time to work— 
it is the price of success. Take time to think— 
it is the source of power. Take time to play— 
it is the secret of perpetual youth. Take time 
to read—it is the foundation of wisdom. Take 
time to be friendly—it is the road to happi- 
ness. Take time to dream—it is hitching your 
wagon to a star. Take time to love and be 
loved—it is the privilege of the gods. Take 
time to look around—it is too short a day to 
be selfish. Take time to laugh—it is the music 
of the soul—OLD IRISH PRAYER. 
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As It Should Be, Blithe and Strong 


EUGENE HEINE 


Principal of Schools 
Green Park Union School District 
Landisburg 


S° YOU'RE a strictly rural consolida- 
tion. Beside your new “graded” 
units and your shiny new buses, you’re 
wondering what else you can do to 
give these youngsters the bigger op- 
portunities that consolidation can 
achieve! 

Well, there’s music. Can’t be done? 
Still too many separate units? So 
many miles from the nearest town of 
any size? No places where kids can 
“take lessons” in this big rural area? 

If that’s what you think, you don’t 
know what the mother of invention 
can make you do. You don’t know 
what these newer music grads can do 
—if you give them the support of 
teachers, boards, parents, and admin- 
istration. 


Hungry for Music 


You don’t know how hungry a rural 
community is for music until you try 
to build a program. And the enthusi- 
asm that will result may find you, my 
fellow teacher or administrator, scram- 
bling to keep up. 

Let me tell you about a band com- 
posed of 75 pupils (including third 
graders) none of whom could read a 
note two and a half years ago. Fifty 
more beginners are ready to take their 
places already. This is in a 100% rural 
school district encompassing over 150 
square miles with 850 pupils in all of 
the eight schools. 

Out of the 125, there are only about 
seven who do not own their own in- 
struments. Better than twenty members 
of the band already own a better qual- 
ity second instrument, and the band 
is beautifully uniformed. 

The band had fourteen dates in one 
summer before August 10, both in and 
outside the school district. Carnivals, 
festivals, picnics, “and memorial pro- 


grams were played. It traveled fifty 
miles to demonstrate to the seniors of 
the music conservatory of a college 
what rural kids can do when given the 
chance. It received a capital “A” for 
performance and conduct from the 
most highly critical audience in the 
world—a bunch of “music majors.” 


You Have to Have 


You have to have classroom teach- 
ers who can see that a child can be 
occasionally excused from the regular 
routine without being ruined for life 
because of the few 3 R’s that he might 
miss. You have to have bus drivers 
and owners who are willing to give 
time for rehearsals held during the 
school day. You have to have a board 
of directors that is willing to support 
such a program. All of this, mind you, 
without a football team! These kids 
don’t know how to march, they play 
practically all of their music sitting 
down and have never entered a “com- 
petition.” They have no “band front.” 

They don’t sound like Goldman’s 
outfit or the Cities Service aggregation. 
They can’t spell out “GPU” or “God 
Bless America.” But, God. bless ’em, 
they can play a program of pretty 
heavy stuff to a good-sized audience of 
enthusiastic listeners. composed of 
many who are far from: being musical 
morons. 

Their teacher? He has taught every 
kid to play. Not one child could play 
a note before the program. was started. 
He drives from school to school giving 
individual lessons and group lessons. 
Also buses haul them all together for 
occasional. practices. 

Does this call for complicated sched- 
uling and difficult timing? Does it 
mean that sometimes he has to give a 
music lesson in his:car because there’s 
no room in the school building? Of 
course! 

But there is the challenge and there 
is the answer. This year we’re hiring 
an additional music teacher to do the 
same thing—vocally! 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


Your President’s schedule continues 
to be a strenuous one, even though the 
General Assembly has recessed until 
December 10. During this period, I 
am having the opportunity of meeting 
with local teacher groups and attend- 
ing the various convention districts. 
This is most certainly a privilege, a 
pleasure, and an inspiration. There is 
no finer experience than meeting with 
teachers and seeing at first hand the 
dedicated way in which they carry on 
their professional activities. 

At times we hear the criticism that 
the PSEA should spend more time on 
professional activities and less on the 
promotion of increased salaries. Per- 
sonally, I believe there are two definite 
answers to such unjustified criticism. 
First, it is absolutely necessary for 
your PSEA to conduct an unrelenting 
campaign for increased salaries until 
we can raise them to a reasonable pro- 
fessional level and convince the school 
directors and general public of their 
responsibility in the matter. Secondly, 
the PSEA, both locally and at the State 
level, is working on all professional 
problems and conducting a substantial 
professional program. 

We had all hoped that by this time 
the General Assembly would have en- 
acted our PSEA program and we could 
proudly say that the great State of 
Pennsylvania had finally achieved its 
rightful position in the educational 
world. Unfortunately, the members of 
the Senate have been unable to resolve 
their differences over the tax question 
and the Assembly has, therefore, been 
recessed until December 10. 

During this period we, as members 
of the PSEA, have a tremendous job— 
a job that should not be ours alone but 
one that we must accept because of our 
dedication to the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunities for every 
boy and girl in this State. This great 
job is to awaken the citizens of our 
communities to the fact that education 
is not postponable, that the boys and 
girls must have their educational op- 
portunity now; and if our schools are 
to meet their obligation, it is absolutely 
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necessary that the General Assembly 
enact House Bill 333 and House Bill 
334 immediately upon its reconvening. 

Every person should be made to 
realize that these bills are a must pro- 
gram and there can be no further delay 
if we are to avert this crisis. It is im- 
perative that each one of us individu- 
ally accept the responsibility of spread- 
ing this message. I am firmly con- 
vinced that once the people oi Penn- 
sylvania realize the importance of this 
issue, they will urge members of the 
Senate to resolve their tax debate. Your 
cooperation and your personal effort 
will make it possible once again for 
the PSEA to achieve its legislative pro- 
gram, for as we all know, you are the 
PSEA.—Joun M. LuMtey, President, 
PSEA, Dushore 


The Legislative 
Session in Recess 


The General Assembly is now in 
recess until December 10. This action 
followed another failure to agree on 
the tax program during the week of 
September 24 and the controversy be- 
tween the House and the Senate as to 
whether the session should quickly 
finish up its business and adjourn, or 
recess until November 12 or until De- 
cember 10. The latter action finally 
prevailed by concurrent action of the 
House and the Senate on Tuesday, 
October 2. 

This recess means, of course, that 
action on the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram, as well as on all legislation, re- 
mains at a standstill until the General 
Assembly re-convenes on December 10. 
In this issue we report the progress 
which has been made on our legislation 
including the action which has been 
taken since the report in the Septem- 
ber issue. 


Significant Progress 


The PSEA program of legislation in- 
cluding salaries and subsidies, retire- 
ment, school buildings, masters’ de- 
grees, sabbatical leave, school appro- 


priations, and distressed districts ha:| 
made significant progress until ths 
action was taken. 


Salaries and Subsidies 


The PSEA bills on salaries and sul 
sidies, H. B. 333 and H. B. 334, passe: 
the House, were reported from th: 
Senate Education Committee with: 
favorable recommendations for pas 
sage, and are now on second reading 
postponed calendar in the Senate. 


Retirement 
All of the PSEA retirement bills 


have had some favorable action. H. B. 
826, which concerns the last five 
years as final average for retirement, 
had reached the hands of the Governor 
for signature on two occasions and 
with our approval was withdrawn in 
each instance to await final action on 
the tax program so that the necessary 
funds required for approval would be 
available. 

Other retirement bills together with 
all bills on State retirement have been 
advanced to the second reading calen- 
dar and then reported to the Appro- 
priations Committees. This action was 
taken so that the appropriate com- 
mittees in the House and Senate can 
give final consideration to favorable 
action on them dependent upon State 
appropriations that may become avail- 


able. 


School Buildings 

The two bills concerning school 
buildings, H. B. 163 and H. B. 356, 
have also received favorable considera- 
tion. The former advanced through the 
House and was re-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Senate, 
and the latter, which passed both House 
and Senate, was recalled from the Gov- 
ernor and laid on the table awaiting 
a decision on the tax situation. 


Masters’ Degrees 

The PSEA bills on Masters’ Degrees, 
H. B. 589 and H. B. 590. have been 
approved by the Governor. The one 
permits early credit for the $200 on 
salaries for those who enter the teach- 
ing profession with a Master’s Degree 
and the other makes possible the $200 
salary credit for those who held 
Masters’ Degrees earned prior to the 
end of the school year 1947-48, but 


for whom no provision had been made 
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in legislation heretofore. In the latter 
instance it would appear that salary 
ciedit cannot be claimed until next 
school year inasmuch as the bill as 
written provides that such credit shall 
be given in the school term following 
the passage of the bill. It had been 
anticipated that this bill would become 
law prior to the 1951-52 school term. 
but since such was not the case it 
would appear as stated above that 
credit for such Masters’ Degrees can- 
not be claimed until the beginning of 
the school term 1952-53. 


Sabbatical Leave 

The sabbatical leave bill, S. B. 230, 
is on the final reading calendar in the 
House to be acted upon when the 
session reconvenes. 


School Appropriations 

Before adjourning for the recess an 
appropriations bill was passed and 
signed by the Governor to meet pre- 
ferred appropriation obligations dur- 
ing the term of the recess. It is our 
understanding this includes a sufficient 
amount to pay the October appropria- 
tions for fourth class districts and the 
November appropriations for first, 
second, and third class school dis- 
tricts. 


Distressed Districts 


The PSEA was happy to arrange and 
join in a conference with representa- 
tives from distressed districts in Schuyl- 
kill and Northumberland Counties 
with Senator Chapman, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, on 
Tuesday, September 25. Our represent- 
atives were impressed with the under- 
standing attitude of Senator Chapman 
and his expressed desire to provide 
sufficient appropriations to meet the 
financial needs of teachers in these dis- 
tricts. 

A special committee of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Legislative Committee, 
and members of the Local Branch from 
Schuylkill County spent two days, 
Monday and Tuesday, October 1 and 
2, in an on-the-ground study of the 
problem of the distressed districts in 
the Schuylkill County area. They met 
with school directors, assessors, teach- 
ers, representatives of the taxpayers 
group, and the county commissioners. 
‘he committee will continue its meet- 
ings and attempt to reach recommen- 
dations to be written into corrective 
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legislation before this session of the 
General Assembly adjourns. 


The Loyalty Oath 


S. B. 27 was debated on second read- 
ing in the House on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26. A number of amendments 
were offered. Only corrective amend- 
ments were accepted. It then passed 
second reading. Later the bill was 
placed on the postponed calendar and 
then laid on the table. 

For action of the Executive Council 
and the Legislative Committee on the 
Loyalty Oath Bill, see minutes of these 
two committees on page 93. 


Joun A. GrirFitus, formerly assist- 
ant principal at Beaver Falls Junior 
High School, is the new principal at 
Monongahela Senior High School. He 
succeeds Howard W. Crane who re- 
tired September 1. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Provide an opportunity for 
your legislative committee to 
report progress on PSEA leg- 
islative program following re- 
sumption of session on De- 
cember 10. 


2. Evaluate progress of your Lo- 
cal Branch program and re- 
port to your membership in 
January. 

3. Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA. 

4. Stimulate the interest of 
delegates and membership in 
annual PSEA Convention by 
analysis of program and ac- 


tivities as found in December 
issue of PSJ. 


5. Continue the PSEA Defense 
Fund Campaign. 


6. Announce Winter and Spring 
schedule of meetings. 
Plan Christmas party. 

8. Conclude Membership Cam- 
paign. 
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Dear Miss North, 


The teachers in our school aren’t 
agreed upon the value of teaching 
phonics. Some think it doesn’t help 
pupils learn to read, others think it is 
the best way to make good readers. 


What do you think? 
Susie Smith 


Dear Susie, 


Time was, when to teach or not to 
teach phonics was the $64 Question of 
all the profession. Although some traces 
of the controversy remain, as in your 
school, in general we are nearer com- 
mon thinking on this problem than in 
the past. 

Essential to being an independent 
reader is being able to recognize words. 
One way in which some words may be 
recognized is through the application of 
phonetic principles. For the words that 
can be recognized that way, I want io 
teach phonics. 

But that is only part of the prob- 
lem. Only a fraction of our language is 
phonetic and for the many words that 
cannot be learned through phonics the 
pupils must be taught many other word 
attack skills. 

Too, we know that to attack words 
phonetically is a very slow and cum- 
bersome process and can result in slow 
labored reading. The pupils need to be 
taught to add sight words to their 
reading vocabulary so that their read- 
ing becomes fluent. 

We must recognize that we will have 
in each classroom many children who 
have little if any need for phonics be- 
cause of the ease with which they read. 
We may also have some children whose 
mental abilities are such that they do 
not grasp analytical processes of 
phonics. For those children regularly 
scheduled phonics periods or drills are 
a waste of time and frequently contrib- 
ute to a dislike of reading. 

The $64 Question today in the read- 
ing field is not, I believe, shall we teach 
phonics but how shall we teach it, and 
when. 

Sincerely, 


Mong Poeh 
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J. CLOYD MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Deming, New Mexico 
President, NEA, 1951-52 


A Message from the NEA 


President 


To the Teachers of America: 


As we open another school year, I 
send greetings to my fellow teachers 
and express my gratitude to you for 
your confidence in choosing me as 
your leader this year. 

I cannot remember any year when 
we were not faced with “the most im- 
portant problems that have ever con- 
fronted our profession.” This year is 
no exception and I doubt that life 
would be very interesting if we were 
not continually trying to solve prob- 
lems. 

Life is cumulative and is made up of 
a series of decisions. It is too fine to 
be spent on anything but the best so 
this year, working together, 1 know we 
will continue the building of a profes- 
sion that will do the most for the boys 
and girls of our great nation. 

Many groups are waging ruthless 
and relentless war against the public 
schools. The NEA will continue to ex- 
pose the selfish motives of these 
groups, but every one of us can do our 
part in keeping America strong - by 
sending from our classrooms each day 
well taught children. 

Let us recognize that yesterday’s 
standards of ‘civic and social perform- 
ance will not be adequate to meet the 
future requirements of American lead- 
ership. Let us develop in youth a sense 
of urgency to do their utmost to build 
a better world. 

If we do these things, public opinion 
favorable to the adequate support of 
our public schools will follow.—J. 
CLoyp MILLER 
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Higher Education 
Department Sponsors 
Work Conference 


The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the PSEA is sponsoring a work 
conference on integrating high school 
and college education, November 16 
and 17, at the Harrisburger Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

The planning committee for the con- 
ference hopes the discussions will re- 
sult in closer understanding between 
high schools and colleges. Colleges 
look to the secondary schools for their 
raw materials—for well-trained new 
students. Discussions at the conference 
will provide an opportunity to bring 
high school and college faculty mem- 
bers face to face with some of the 
problems in this integration. 

On Friday group conferences will be 
held on integrating high school and 
college education in the humanities, in 
social studies, and in mathematics and 
science. At the dinner meeting on Fri- 
day the speaker will be D. L. Biemes- 
derfer, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville. 

On Saturday the group conferences 
will be continued and will be followed 
by summaries of the findings. At the 
closing session the speaker will be Mil- 
lard Gladfelter, provost, Temple Uni- 
versity. Ralph E. Heiges of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, is president 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of PSEA. 


November Convention of 
Middle States Association 


The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
announced its 65th annual convention 
to be held in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, Friday and Saturday, 
November 23 and 24. The business 
meeting of the association will be held 
on Friday morning. 

Under the topic “Educational Paths 
to Peace” there will be two panel dis- 
cussions at 2:30 p.m. At the first, four 
exchange students from foreign coun- 
tries, who aré now studying in this 
country, will be led in discussion by 


Principal Richard H. McFeely of the 
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George school. The second panel will 
include four American studeyts who 
have recently returned from study in 
foreign countries with David Wod- 
linger, director of the Fulbright Divi- 
sion of the Institute of International 
Education, as moderator. 

Speakers at Friday evening’s dinner 
session and at the general session on 
Saturday will be The Very Reverend 
Robert I. Gannon, S. J., formerly 
president of Fordham University, and 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education. Af- 
filiated associations will hold meetings 
at 10:30 a.m. 


School Directors 
Discuss Legislative 


Acts 


Nearly 2500 Pennsylvania school di- 
rectors and school board secretaries 
convened in Harrisburg, October 9 
and 10, for the annual conventions of 
the Pennsylvania State School Direc- 
tors Association and the Association 07 
School Board Secretaries. 

At the general sessions the directors 
and secretaries heard speeches by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Governor John S. 
Fine; Theodore R. McKeldin, Gover- 
nor of the State of Maryland; Charles 
S. Tippetts, headmaster, Mercersburg 
Academy; and John H. Furbay, ex- 
plorer, lecturer, and author-educator. 


Legislative Discussions 

Delegates to the convention on the 
afternoon of the first day were organ- 
ized into three groups to hear discus- 
sion of acts of the 1951 session of the 
General Assembly of interest to dele- 
gates from first and second class dis- 
tricts, from third and fourth class dis- 
tricts, and to county board members 
and county superintendents. 


Officers, Directors 

President, Albert J. Strohecker, Read- 
ing 

First Vice President, Robert M. Car- 
son, Greensburg 

Second Vice President, Alvin Swenson, 


Philadelphia 
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Third Vice President, Edgar Downey, 
Pottsville 


Officers, Secretaries 


President, Robert Thompson, Altoona 

Vice President, Leedom Y. Tuckerman, 
Media 

Treasurer, W. H. Fisher, Allentown 

Secretary, R. E. Boswell, Harrisburg 


Resolutions 


At the business session the resolu- 
tions committee, Alvin Swenson, Phila- 
delphia, chairman, submitted nineteen 
resolutions for action of the directors. 
Among the resolutions were those 
which: 

Stated “we believe it is reasonable 
to require those persons who teach 
our children to swear or affirm alle- 
giance to the Constitution of the United 
States of America”; asked the national 
government to grant priorities in allo- 
cation of critical materials and supplies 
to schools; supported the passage of 
H. B. 163, concerning school build- 
ings; opposed the signing of S. B. 230, 
sabbatical leave pay, and of H. B. 984, 
the so-called Amish bill; urged that the 
penalty of $300 for use of emergency 
certificates be postponed for another 
two years; approved the passage of 
H. B. 791, providing adequate salaries 
for personnel of the Department of 
Public Instruction; urged the educa- 
tion committee to report the directors’ 
sponsored bill which would increase 
the probationary period from two to 
five years; requested the appointment 
of a committee to make a study of the 
tenure law and report to the legislative 
council at the 1952 convention; 
favored an upward adjustment in the 
salaries of teachers and other school 
employes only if the mandated salary 
increases be accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the maximum 
subsidy base on which appropriations 
are calculated. 
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1951 PSEA Convention Will Climax 


the Association’s Busiest Year 


The PSEA, which is looking for- 
ward to its centennial year in 1952, 
will hold its annual convention in Har- 
risburg, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, December 27, 28, and 29. In an- 
nouncing plans for the convention, 
President John M. Lumley, Dushore, 
asked chairmen of meetings to give 
some recognition on their programs 
“to education as the key to the future 
of our social and economic welfare and 
the stability of our democratic insti- 
tutions.” 


Time Schedule 


The Executive Council has approved 
the following time schedule: 


Thursday, December 27 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m.—Departments 
5:00 p.m.—Convention District 
Caucuses 
7:30 p.m.—House of Delegates 
Friday, December 28 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 
Saturday, December 29 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m.— 
Round Tables 
1:00 p.m.— 
General Session 


11:30 to 


Committee Reports 


Standing and appointive committees 
of the Association are preparing for 
publication in the December issue of 
the JOURNAL the final reports of the 
work they have carried through this 
year. Thus, members of local branches 
will have the opportunity to study 
these reports and give their reactions 
to the delegates who will represent 
them in Harrisburg. The reports will 
be presented by committee chairmen 
for action by the House of Delegates. 

The December issue of the JoURNAL 
will also contain the programs for the 
business sessions, general sessions, and 
for the meetings of the departments, 
sections, and round tables. 


Social Events 


Social events for the convention days 
are being planned by a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Gertrude Bar- 
ber, Erie. As usual, a number of spe- 
cial breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
will be scheduled. A list of these will 


appear in the December issue. 


Constitutional Amendments 


In accordance with our Constitution, 
amendments which have been proposed 
by members of the Association are 
printed in this issue. To comply with 
the constitutional provision, these 
amendments have been “drafted in 
proper technical form by the consti- 
tution committee of the Executive 
Council.” These amendments should 
receive careful consideration of dele- 
gates who should be able to express 
reaction of members they represent. 


Amendments to PSEA 


Constitution 
(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 
ARTICLE III. Membership 

Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association, provided that such 
person is also a member of his local 
branch, wherever a local branch ex- 
ists, by paying annual dues of five dol- 
lars. Any teacher who becomes a bene- 
ficiary of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System may become a re- 
tired associate member by paying an- 
nual dues of two dollars. Any person 
interested in education may become an 
associate member by paying annual 
dues of five dollars; a member sus- 
pended under the provisions of the 
tenure act may continue as an associate 
member by paying a like amount. Any 
active member may become a life mem- 
ber of the Association by paying the 
life dues of one hundred dollars. Only 
active and life members shall have the 
right to vote or hold office. 

No person shall be admitted to mem- 
bership or continued in membership in 
the PSEA who advocates or who is a 
member of the Communist Party in the 
United States or of any organization 
that advocates changing the form of 
government of the United States by 
any means not provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Thomas E. Carson 

Ruth E. Krapf 

Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton 
Floyd H. Kilmer 

Ralph E. Heiges 

E. Vernece Saeger 

Jay Neff 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 

D. V. Skala 


Signed: 
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Edwin D. Clauss 
Lawrence E. McKnight 

ARTICLE III. Membership 

Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania may become an active member of 
this Association, provided that such 
person is also a member of his local 
branch, wherever a local. branch exists. 
and provided further that any person 
who previously never held membership 
applying for membership beginning in 
1953-1954 must possess a college de- 
gree and. full qualifications to teach in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
by paying annual dues of five dollars. 
Any teacher who becomes a beneficiary 
of the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System may become a retired 
associate member by paying annual 
dues of two dollars. Any person in- 
terested in education may become an 
associate member by paying annual 
dues of five dollars; a member sus- 
pended under the provisions of the 
tenure act may continue as an associate 
member by paying a like amount. Any 
active member may become a life mem- 
ber of the Association by paying the 
life dues of one hundred dollars. Only 
active and life members shall have the 
right to vote or hold office. 
Charles R. Hawman 


C. G. Enterline 
Norman C. Brillhart 


Signed: 


Charles M. Sandwick, Sr. 


Harold J. Koch 
Francis J. Dolan 
George E. Saylor, Jr. 
David C. Guhl 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 
Edwin D. Clauss 
ARTICLE V. Local Branches and 
Convention Districts 
Section 1. Each legally constituted 
teachers’ institute of the State may 
be a Local Branch of the Association. 
Districts not having such an insti- 
tute, but having a District Superinten- 
dent, may organize a Local Branch. 
Any Local Branch may merge with 
a county Local Branch provided two- 
thirds of the members present at any 
scheduled meeting so vote and pro- 
vided that the merger has the approval 
of the county Local Branch. 
R. H. Ankeny 
Dean Marshall 
Parker D. Baker 
Olive M. Marshall 
Gertrude Mechling 
Paul F. Schumann 
F. Darl Kerr 
Richard E. Moffitt 


Agnes H. Leek 
Priscilla A. Wilson 


Signed: 


ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates 
shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council, ex officio, and the 
delegates elected by the Local Branches 
of the Association, the number in no 
case to exceed one delegate for every 
[100] 75 members of a Local Branch, 
or major portion thereof, enrolled the 
preceding year as members of this 
Association; provided, however, that 
one delegate shall be allowed each 
Local Branch having less than [100] 75 
members on condition that the major 
portion of its membership shall have 
been enrolled in the State Association 
the preceding year |.| ; and provided, 
further, that, in the designation of the 
delegates from a county Local Branch, 
any school district with 75 or more 
members shall be entitled to have one 
delegate for every 75 members, these 
delegates to be included in the total 
number to which the county is en- 
titled with the remainder of the num- 
ber allocated at the discretion of the 
county Local Branch. 

A. N. Addleman 
Edwin D. Clauss 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
Ruth E. Krapf 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 
Lawrence E. McKnight 
Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton 
jay Neff 

E. Vernece Saeger 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 
Lucy A. Valero 
ARTICLE VIII. Departments 

Section 3. Each department shall 
elect a President; a Vice-President; a 
Secretary; and a delegate to the House 
of Delegates. They shall serve for one 
or two years, or until their successors 
are elected. 

At the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting the Department 
[shall] may also nominate its choice 
for President. 

Signed: 


Signed: 


Esther Saxe 

Lucy A. Valero 
Jean I. Miller 

Jane P. Walker 
Dorothy M. Warner 
Audrey S. Graham 
Margaret M. Johnson 
E. Vernece Saeger 
Mabel M. Simmons 
Mabel Studebaker 
Jessie Lynn Skala 
Blanche Foster 
Anna Pike Haas 
Doris E. Wyllie 
Agnes. A. Silvany 
Clara E. Cockerille 
Dorothy E. Williams 
Anne G. Eifler 
Margaret M. Brant 


Mildred M. Stoner 

Alice M. Snyder 

Charles M. Sandwick, ‘r. 
John E. Neely 

Leonard L. Smith 

Dallas E. Brubaker 
Clayton K. Shenk 
Murray C. Miller 
Robert A. Livingston 
Paul Phillips 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
27-29, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


N. E. High, Philadelphia, 
Wins Bellamy Flag 


The tenth annual Francis Bellamy 
Flag Award was presented to North- 
east High School, Philadelphia, at ex- 
ercises on October 12. The award is 
based on the success of the graduates 
of a school in the fields of government, 
art, science, engineering, business, the 
professions, and civic leadership. 

To perpetuate the memory of Fran- 
cis Bellamy who wrote “The Pledge to 
the Flag,” Margarette S. Miller, au- 
thor and historian, donates annually 
to an outstanding secondary school in 
the United States an award known as 
the Bellamy Flag. This is the first time 
the award has been given to a Penn- 
sylvania high school. 

Since its founding in 1890, North- 
east High School has been very strong 
in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and manual arts. This factor undoubt- 
edly has encouraged many of its grad- 
uates to enter various fields of engi- 
neering, although the school is very 
proud of the record of its graduates in 
practically every field of endeavor. 
Charles A. Young, a former graduate 
of the school, is high school principal; 
Walter E. Howarth is vice principal. 
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The 


HARRISBURG HOTELS 








No. Rates 

Hotel Phone Rooms Single Double Twin 
Penn-Harris, 3rd & Walnut ..... 5-7211 400 $4.00-$9.00 $7.00-$11.00 $9.50-$13.00 
Havrisburger, 3rd & Locust ..... 5-7191 300 $3.75-$6.00 $6.25-$10.00 $9.00-$10.00 
Boiton, 2nd & Strawberry ...... 5-7161 125 $2.00-$3.50 $3.50-$ 6.00 $3.50-$ 6.00 
Wi liam Penn, 327 Market .... 5-7141 125 $2.50-$5.00 $4.00-$ 8.00 $5.00-$ 8.00 
Milner, 428 Market ................ 4-6248 114 $1.00-$1.50 $2.00-$ 2.50 $3.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market .......... 5-7121 105 $2.50-$5.00 $3.75-$ 6.50 $5.50-$ 7.00 
New Governor, 4th & Market 4-4041 78 $3.00-$3.75 $4.00-$ 5.00 $6.50-$ 7.50 
Senate, 122 Market ................ 5-7271 60 
Alva, 19 South 4th ................ 5-7553 33 $1.25-$2.00 $2.25-$ 3.50 $3.75 
The Colony, Inc., 325 Walnut 6-4485 20 $2.50-$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 

SUBURBAN HOTELS 
No. Rates 
Hotel Phone Rooms _ Single Double Twin 

Hotel Hershey (US 422), Hershey 590 200 $7.00-$8.00 $11.00-$15.00 $11.00-$15.00 
Community Inn (US 422), Hershey 594 150  $4.50-$5.00 $ 6.50-$ 8.00 
Green Acres Hotel (US 11), 

R.D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg .......... 9983 30 = $2.50 $ 4.00 $ 5.00 
Heckton Hall (US 22 & 322), 

N. Front, Harrisburg .................... 3-9954 45 $1.50-$3.00 $ 3.00-$ 3.50 $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Middlesex Inn (US 11), Carlisle 9688 42  $3.00-$5.00 $ 4.00-$ 6.50 $ 6.50 
National Hotel (US 422), 

Hummelstown .................66006 9303 38 = $1.00-$1.50 $ 2.50 
Georgian Hall (US 11), 

RD. No... §,.Camp Halll ......:.:...:.....; 7-99 27 ~=$3.00-$4.00 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 4.50-$ 6.00 
Allenberry, Boiling Springs, Carlisle 819 25 $4.00-$6.00 $ 6.00-$ 8.00 $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
Beauford Inn (US 11), 

RD. No.2, Carhishe® ...i.. 0. scccic0.. 494 18 $3.50-$4.00 $ 5.50 $ 6.00 
Farling Hotel (US 22), 

R.D. No. 3, Harrisburg ............... 5-6366 12 = $3.00-$3.50 $ 4.00 $ 4.50 
Fort Hunter Hotel (US 22-322), 

4701 N. Front, Harrisburg. .......... 4-9048 12 = $1.50-$3.50 $ 4.00-$ 5.00 $ 5.00 

TOURIST HOMES 
Total Can Rates 


No. of No. of No. of 
Beds 


Phone 
The Benedot, 3109 N. 
Front St. (US 22 & 
322 North) 


Rooms 


3-9766 9 


A. C. Bittner Tourist 
Home, 2017-2019 N. 
2nd Sea oe 


Keim’s Haven, 4617 
Jonestown Rd. (US 
22 East) 


2-6476 16 24 


5-5705 13 20 


Kuhn’s Tourist Home, 
3891 N. Front St. 
(US 22 & 322 No.) 


3-1433 4 


_ Packer Tourist Homes, 


(US 22 East), 1700 
& 1722 State St. 
The Annex & 605 
Ne héthy ‘Sitis:<.<ci.3. 


Walter B. Shaw, 3107 
N. Front St. (US 
22 & 322 North) .... 


3-9815 38 


2-5935 7 12 
Stailey’s Restaurant 
& Service Station, 
R.D. 3, Harrisburg 
(US 22 East) 


Turnpike Manor, 3461 
Market St., Camp 7-2280 
ilill (US 11, West) 


White House, 
1911 State St., (US 3-0582 7 
2? East) 


5-6061 4 4 


18 36 
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Baths Accommodate Single Double Twin 


cots 


4 cots 


36 


~ 


$5.00 $5.00 $6.00 


$2.50 $5.00 $5.00 


$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 


$4.00 per night 


per room 


$2.50 $4.00 $5.00 
$3.00 $6.00 $8.00 


$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 


$2.00 per person 


$2.50 
$3.00 


$3.50 


$2.00 $4.00 
$2.50 $5.00 


Legal Interest 


IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN RE: 


APPEAL OF DOROTHY ALBERT No. 1689 


April Term, 1951 
Opinion Filed September 24, 1951 


Dorothy Albert, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh public schools, was charged 
with participating in un-American or 
subversive doctrines in violation of 
Section 1122 of the School Code of 
1949. Following charges by and a hear- 
ing held before the Board of Public 
Education, her contract was terminated 
by the Board. The action of the Board 
was sustained by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on January 8, 
1951. Thereafter Miss Albert filed an 
appeal to the Common Pleas Court of 
Allegheny County. In no instance did 
Miss Albert refute the charges by testi- 
fying before the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, nor did she request a hearing 
de novo before the Common Pleas 
Court. 


Since a hearing de novo was not 
requested, the sole issue before the 
Court of Common Pleas was whether 
the order of dismissal was legal under 
the facts as found by the Board upon 
sufficient credible evidence. The Court 
concluded that it was. It noted, as did 
the School Board, that Miss Albert re- 
fused to testify and deny her adherence 
to the principles and program of the 
Communist Party. Therefore, the Court 
concluded, “in view of the fact that 
Dorothy Albert refused to so testify, 
the Board was entirely justified in hold- 
ing that as an active party member her 
views and objectives were the same as 
those of the Communist Party, and 
that she was an active Communist 
Party worker by conviction, and not 
merely by membership in the Commu- 
nist Party.” The Court further held 
that even though the Board may have 
admitted evidence to the effect that the 
Communist Party had been designated 
as subversive by the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Loyalty Re- 
view Board and the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and refused to permit 
Miss Albert to offer any evidence as to 
the character and nature of the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party, which 
admission of evidence and refusal may 
have been in error, nevertheless, the 
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Court, as well as the Board, could. take 
judicial notice of the fact that the Com- 
munist Party is a subversive organiza- 
tion engaged in the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States and 
of this State by force, violence, and 
terror. 

Counsel for Miss Albert contended 
that the term un-American or sub- 
versive doctrines as used in Section 
1122 of the Public School Code of 
1949, which provides that participat- 
ing in un-American or subversive doc- 
trines is a cause for dismissal, was 
vague and indefinite and that there- 
fore the statute is unconstitutional and 
void. Reference was made by the Court 
to the dictionary definition of these 
terms which leads to no other clear 
conclusion than the term means the 
overthrow of our democratic institu- 
tions and our Government by force, 
violence, and terror, contrary to our 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution. So 
construed, the meaning of the statute 
is certain and unambiguous. 

The defendant also contended that 
the provision of the School Code above 
referred to was unconstitutional in 
that it imposes a restraint upon the 
exercise of her constitutional privilege 
of free speech as a condition of grant- 
ing her continued public employment. 
The Court pointed out that the Legis- 
lature has a right to prescribe reason- 
able qualifications for a teacher. The 
right to provide that teachers must be 
loyal citizens is as unquestioned as the 
right to provide that teachers must 
have certain academic training and 
teachers’ certificates. The Court held 
that “a person has the constitutional 
right to hold whatever belief he sees 
fit, but he does not have the constitu- 
tional right to be a teacher, or to hold 
other public employment.” The Court 
stated that the question of free speech 
is not involved in the case, that the 
only question is the right of the State 
to prescribe reasonable qualifications 
for teachers in the public schools and 
that the very nature of the State de- 
mands that free speech be subject to 
reasonable restraint in the service of 
an interest that is essential to the 
security and life of the community, as 
is the Public School System. | 

Based solely upon the findings of the 
School Board, adequately supported by 
evidence, the decision. of the Board 
was sustained in dismissing Miss 


Albert. 
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At its annual banquet on May 9, the North Huntingdon Township, Irwin, Local Branch 
honored three members who retired recently and two who were to retire at the close of 


tad 





the term. Mrs. Helen Hadley, presid 


r 
"Mad 


each with an orchid corsage and 


a gift. Left to right in the picture with the number of years of service are: Anna 
McElroy, 43 years; Alice Kuhns, 39; Mary Bevan, 47; Mrs. Lyda Herbster, 22; and 
Mrs. Ida Rose, 28. 





» Mrs. Etta Voct KINLEY, who has 
served 32 years as a member of the 
faculty of Ford City High School, was 
given a testimonial dinner in recogni- 
tion of her retirement from the teach- 
ing profession. P. N. Marsh, superin- 
tendent of schools, acted as_ toast- 
master. 

About 100 people, including the en- 
tire teaching staff, the superintendent, 
principal, members of the board of 
education, school secretaries, and 
maintenance force, paid tribute to a 
teacher who has taught school for 40 
years in Armstrong County. Mrs. Kin- 
ley was presented a: gift of sterling 
table service. 


West Pittston Teachers 
Receive Resolutions 

The local branch of the PSEA of 
the West Pittston school district spon- 
sored a dinner in honor of two teach- 
ers who retired at the close of the past 
school term. 


Copies of resolutions adopted by the 
board of education were presented by 
the secretary, Edward Barber, to Ger- 
trude O’Neill in appreciation of her 41 
years of service as teacher and school 
librarian, and to Ethel Burrows who 
has served for 44 years, the last seven 
years as principal of Luzerne Avenue 
Building. 





» J. L. HinaMan, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Foster Township schools, 
McKean County, for the past 32 years, 
retired at the close of the past school 
term. Mr. Hinaman has a record of 47 
years of continuous service in the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Hinaman 
declared that if he had his life to live 
over again nothing could give him 
greater satisfaction than the joy which 
comes from rendering zealous service 
to the boys and girls of the public 
schools in whatever capacity he might 
be privileged to serve. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council and 
Legislative Committee 


The Executive Council and the Leg- 
islative Committee met in joint session 
at the Harrisburger Hotel, Harrisburg, 
October 13, at 9:50 A.M., to discuss 
S. B. 27, and to hear a report of the 
committee on distressed school dis- 
tricts. 


Rott Catt—Council members present 
were: A. Nelson Addleman, Gertrude 
Barber, Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Isabel Epley, Ralph E. Heiges, 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, 
Lawrence E. McKnight, Eugene Mori- 
arty, Mrs. Carolyn Morton, Jay Neff, 
E. Vernece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Jr., D. V. Skala, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas and Mabel Studebaker. 

Legislative Committee members pres- 
ent: Norman C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel Epley, 
H. E. Gayman, William E. Griffith, 
Joseph Siegman, Mabel Simmons, G. 
Baker Thompson, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Lee E. 
Corter and Walter A. Kearney. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
R. C. Webster of Headquarters Staff 
met with the group. 

After extended discussion, on mo- 
tion of Doctor Add!eman, seconded by 
Mr. ‘Clauss, the following statement 
was approved with regard to S. B. 27, 
Printer’s Number 615, the Loyalty 
Oath: 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association points with pride to the 
generous way in which our members, 
our local associations, and the State 
organization through the years have 
transmitted the heritage of our great 
Commonwealth and Nation to succeed- 
ing generations through the instruction 
of the youth of Pennsylvania and our 
readiness to cooperate with every 
group of similar purpose. 

We are in no way unsympathetic to 
such measures as are required for the 
essential security of our Common- 
wealth, our Nation, and its basic insti- 
tutions. 

We are firm in our position that 
every teacher should be a loyal citizen 
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of the Commonwealth and the Nation. 

S. B. 27, Printer’s Number 615, in- 
cludes a number of amendments to 
meet some of the objections presented 
by the PSEA to safeguard the tenure 
rights of teachers. We appreciate the 
acceptance of these amendments. 

We request that the following addi- 
tional amendments, which we deem 
necessary to eliminate potential dan- 
gers of the bill, be given consideration: 


1. Provision for a statement of specif- 
ic charges 

2. Dismissal for disloyalty upon proof 
rather than reasonable doubt 

3. Provision for the rules of evidence 
and procedures prevailing in the 
court 

4. Specific provisions for appeal to 
the court 


In view of the evident pressure for 
the passage of this bill we strongly 
urge a reconsideration of protective 
amendments with reference to the 
items indicated above. To that end we 
request conferences with the propo- 
nents of this legislation in an effort to 
secure further modifications. 

The PSEA as an organization and 
its members are not opposed to the re- 
affirmation of the loyalty of its mem- 
bers to the government of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania by subscribing to an oath in 
such form as the General Assembly has 
proposed in Senate Bill 27. 

The PSEA, however, opposes the 
provisions of the bill which deny mem- 
bers of the teaching profession the 
fundamental freedonis guaranteed other 
citizens of our country under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

At 2:20 the Executive Council and 
the Legislative Committee reconvened 
at Headquarters as separate groups. 

(Mr. Skala did not return for the 
afternoon meeting.) 


Minutes—On motion of Doctor 
Heiges, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, the 
minutes of the September 8 meeting 
were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley reported he was enjoying very 
much his visits to Local Branch and 
Convention District meetings. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
September 1-30 and stated that Joan 
Boroz and Arletta McLaughlin had 
been employed as stenographers as of 
July 9, 1951. 

On motion of Mr. Neff, seconded by 
Mr. Sandy, the financial report was ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Mr. Clauss, the employment of Joan 
Boroz and Arletta McLaughlin was ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Miss Valero, seconded 
by Mr. Clauss, the audit of the Asso- 
ciation funds was approved as mailed 
to members. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler presented 
a digest of requests which had been 
serviced through correspondence, re- 
ported on field trips, and stated he had 
participated in the Coronway case. 


AssociATION ActiviTieEs—The Presi- 
dents of Convention Districts and the 
Departments reported on their conven- 
tions and workshops, and Mr. Webster 
reported on his Local Leaders Confer- 
ences. 

(At 3:45 p.m. Miss Barber with- 
drew. ) 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Amendments to PSEA Constitution 
—Mr. McKnight reported for Chair- 
man Skala. The technical drafts of pro- 
posed amendments to the PSEA Consti- 
tution as submitted were approved for 
publication in the JoURNAL as required 
by the Constitution. 

Allocation of PSEA Delegates—Up- 
on motion of Mr. Neff, seconded by 
Mr. Lauterbach, the recommendation 
of the committee, Mr. Kilmer, chair- 
man, was accepted for preparation as 
an amendment to the PSEA Consti- 
tution. ; 


DistRESSED ScHooL Districts—Doc- 
tor Carson made a report on the activi- 
ties of the committee studying dis- 
tressed districts and recommended that 
the committee be continued. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:50 P.M. the 
Council adjourned to meet at State 
College on Friday, November 2. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee convened 
at PSEA Headquarters following the 


joint session with the Executive Coun- 
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cil in the forenoon and luncheon. The 
committee heard reports on the status 
of the PSEA legislative program in 
complete detail. 

The committee adjourned at 4:15 
p.M.—R. C. WessTER, Acting Secretary 

The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8, at 9:45 a.m., with G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, presiding. 
Roi CaLt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, Isa- 
bel Epley, Walter A. Kearney, Joseph 
Siegman, Mabel Simmons, G. Baker 
Thompson, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: William 
E. Griffith. 

R. C. Webster of Headquarters Staff 

and Lewis F. Adler, Attorney, sat with 
the committee. 
Minutes—Upon motion of Mr. Sieg- 
man, seconded by Mr. Kearney, the 
minutes of the June 2 meeting were 
approved. 


PSEA ProcraM TO DATE 


Salaries and Subsidies—Mr. Thomp- 
son reported that President Lumley 
had conferred with the Governor on 
several occasions concerning the PSEA 
legislative program in general and 
H. B. 333 and H. B. 334 in particular, 
and that in each instance the Governor 
spoke strongly in support of the pro- 
gram. 

Tax Issue—The committee discussed 
the sequence of events leading to the 
impasse in the tax situation. A new tax 
subcommittee of House Republicans 
will present new proposals to the Re- 
publican Caucus on Monday, Septem- 
ber 10. 


Retirement— 

H. B. 826—Five-year final salary— 
The committee discussed the progress 
of H. B. 826, its amendments, and its 
present status. 

S. B. 799—Minimum Guarantees— 
It was moved by Miss Epley, seconded 
by Mr. Brillhart, that the committee 
recommend the bill be restored to the 
original form of H. B. 1302 insofar as 
possible. Motion carried. 

S. B. 801—Re-opening the System— 
It was reported this bill was making 
satisfactory progress. 

S. B. 652—Out-of-State Service— 
Members were asked to have contacts 
from the field to members of the Sen- 
ate to support this bill which appears 
for third reading on the Senate calen- 
dar for Monday, September 17. 
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H. B. 1284—Survivor Benefits— 
This bill is meeting opposition due to 
heavy cost of the program. 

Military Service Bills—Progress on 
these bills was reported as follows: 

S. B. 41 is on third reading calendar 
in the House on Monday, September 
| » 

S. B. 265 and S. B. 343 were ap- 
proved by the Governor on July 19 
and are respectively Acts No. 226 and 
No. 227. 

This package of legislation should 
prove very satisfactory to teachers who 
are veterans and who had requested 
corrective legislation of this character 
as well as to those teachers who join 
the service subsequently. 

Sabbatical Leave—S. B. 230—This 
bill is in House Committee. The com- 
mittee was optimistic about its chances 
of passage. 

Masters’ Degrees—H. B. 589 and 
H. B. 590—The chairman indicated 
that we continue to be hopeful for the 
success of these bills. 

Department of Public Instruction 
Salaries—H. B. 791—The chairman re- 
quested active support for this bill so 
that salaries in the Department will at- 
tract and hold competent professional 
persons. 

State Teachers College Faculty Sal- 
aries—H. B. 714—This bill is in the 
same position as H. B. 333 and H. B. 
334. 

Retirement Transfers—H. B. 1468 
and H. B. 1469—The chairman re- 
ported that while these bills had not 
moved, there is considerable interest 
in them and favorable action is antici- 
pated. 


DIsTRESSED ScHOOL Districts—H. B. 
718—Chairman Thompson and Mr. 
Webster reported on the assistance of 
the PSEA to teachers in those districts. 


LoyaLty OatH—S. B. 27, Printer’s 
Number 471—The committee dis- 
cussed the provisions of the bill at 
length. President Lumley told of inter- 
views with Governor Fine and the At- 
torney General in opposition to S. B. 
27, Printer’s number 471. 


CompuLsory ATTENDANCE—H. B. 984 
—It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kearney, that the com- 
mittee register strong opposition to 
this bill and recommended that the 
Executive Council take similar action 
requesting the Executive Secretary to 
make known PSEA opposition. Motion 
carried. 


New Business—Mr. Siegman aske | 
what could be done when a presert 
member of the Retirement System div- 
covered upon receipt of his periodic 
statement that there was a discrepancy 
of the amount reported in his accoun . 
He stated that perhaps the discrepancy 
might be due to the failure of the dis- 
trict to forward the required contribu- 
tions. It was moved by Mr. Corter, 
seconded by Mr. Siegman, that the 
Executive Council be requested to in- 
vestigate such cases when brought to 
its attention. Motion carried. 

Mr. Brillhart moved, seconded by 
Mr. Williams, that the committee rec- 
ommend to the Executive Council that 
in the event the General Assembly 
does not act favorably on our salary 
and subsidy legislation, it consider the 
advisability of calling a special meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. Motion 
carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 1:15 p.m. the com- 
mittee adjourned for a joint luncheon 
meeting with the Executive Council.— 
R. C. WesstTer, Acting Secretary 


Professional Ethics 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, G. A. Eichler, chairman, met 
October 5 and 6 at PSEA Headquar- 
ters. Considered were possible revisions 
to the Code of Ethics, a report on the 
Harrison Township case, a list of prac- 
tical suggestions for activities of local 
branch ethics committees, and the an- 
nual report to the House of Delegates. 
—GraceE I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 


Professional Planning 


The Professional Planning Com- 
mittee met at Headquarters, Septem- 
ber 28 and 29, with Chairman Clara E. 
Cockerille presiding. Business discussed 
included the distribution of the new 
series of pamphlets, a recording of 
pamphlet No. 2 as a radio script, the 
budget allotment of the Committee, and 
the annual report of activities for the 
House of Delegates——EucEneE P. BeEr- 
TIN, Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
at its meeting in Harrisburg on Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, made plans for the 
1952 Workshop. Penn Hall was chosen 
as the place and the tentative dates 


were set as August 18-22.—R. C. WEs- i 


STER, Secretary 
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Cedar Crest College Auditorium, Allentown, Pennsylvania; equipped with 502 Bodiform Full-Upholstered Chairs. Architect: H. F. Everett and Associates, Allentown 


American Bodiform Upholstered Chairs 
for comfort, beauty, durability, cleaning economy 


i 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Combines modern beauty with maxi- 
mum comfort. No pinching or tearing 
hazards. Automatic safety-fold seat. 
Greater housekeeping economy. Also 
available with tablet-arm. 


NOVEMBER, 1951 


Full upholstery promotes pride, 


builds respect, improves acoustics 


American Bodiform full-upholstered chairs 
represent the finest in auditorium seating. 
Modernly equipped and seated auditoriums 
multiply attendance, become a center of 
community life. Here school authorities 
“meet their public” under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

The Bodiform seat is of full-upholstered, 
spring-arch construction and the back is 
broad at shoulders, form-fitting at waist, for 
maximum comfort. When occupant rises, 
seat rises to a % safety-fold position. 


cAtmeuican Seating Company 


Rm. 600-212 Oliver Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


16th at Hamilton af 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA, E===< 


These chairs contribute to better acoustics, 
because full upholstery compensates for the 
empty seats in a partly-filled auditorium. 
Students are proud of the beauty and com- 
fort of American Bodiform full-upholstered 
chairs, and experience proves that they treat 
them with appropriate care. 

A wide range of styles, colors, and uphol- 
stery materials permits complete harmony 
with your decorative scheme. Let our ex- 
perienced Seating Engineers help your 
planning. Write for full information. 
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EpucaTion at Mip-Century. 1951 Proceed- 
ings for Schoolmen’s Week. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. $1 

The more important lectures and discus- 
sions from Schoolmen’s Week appear in this 
paper-bound book. These are organized un- 
der the headings Administration, Elementary 

Education, Guidance, Health and Physical 

Education, Nursing Education, Science, Sec- 

ondary Education, Trade and Industrial Edu- 

cation, Teachers and Schools. Copies may be 
secured from William B. Castetter, 3810 Wal- 

nut Street, Philadelphia 4. 


TEACHING THE MEANINGS OF ARITHMETIC. 
C. N. Stokes, Professor of Mathematics, 
Temple University. 544 pp. Illus. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. $4.50 

The purpose of this book is to present to 
teachers the theory and practice of teaching 
the meanings of arithmetic. It is the out- 








z THE BEST IN SCHOOL MUSIC 





WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


junior high school books in the 


New Music Horizons 
series 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, 
and others 


Records 


an album for every grade 
by Columbia Records 


New appreciation books 


by Lillian Baldwin 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 
3 books for intermediate grades 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
for junior high school 


SILVER BURDETT 
45 East 17 Street, New lay 





REPRESENTATIVES: Koute L. Johnson 


ner H. Bagenstose 
Glenn E. Wolfe 











LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Get your leather craft supplies from Capitol 
Crafts. Craft teachers send for your cata- 
log now. 16MM color sound film on leather 
craft available upon 


for use. 
CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


request. No charge 
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growth of the author’s fifteen years of ex- 
perience in teaching “Methods and Curricu- 
lum in Arithmetic.” In the author’s words, 
“Children can learn to find right answers un- 
accompanied by any meaning; merely a right 
answer is not an important part of number 
learning unless the child understands the 
meanings involved in obtaining it. This is 
why we emphasize meanings. Meanings lead 
to generalizations; then skill in handling 
the generalizations leads to mechanized per- 
formances.” The author develops his prem- 
ises in four parts: (1) Theory of Arithmet- 
ical Meanings, (2) The Ground for Action 
in Learning, (3) The Rationale of Proce- 
dures, (4) Arithmetic Meanings Applied in 
the Classroom. 


Bitu’s STORY OF THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE 
Market. Bos’s Story OF THE RETAIL 
Foop Market. Jor’s STORY OF THE AIR- 
port. MoruHer’s Story oF Darryine. 48 
pp., $1.12 each. Marie Elizabeth Smith. 
Scribner’s 

These books are designed to aid children 
of the primary grades to acquire valuable 
social learnings such as friendly and coop- 
erative relations with members of their 
group, good intercultural relations, and an 
understanding and appreciation of the con- 
tributions made by different workers in the 
community. 


Manuscript Basic HANDWRITING: Books 1, 2, 
3. 64 pp., $0.48 each. Cursive Basic 
Hanpwritinc: Books 4, 5, 6. 64 pp., 
$0.48 each. Books 7 and 8. 48 pp., $0.36 
each. Stone, Smalley, Cooke, and Birch. 
Scribner’s 

These consumable work-type books provide 

a permanent record of a child’s progress. 
Directions to the pupils are given at the 
foot of the page as new learnings are pre- 
sented. A Teacher’s Manual covering the 
first three books is available for twelve 
cents; teaching suggestions are incorporated 
in the other books. Alphabet cards are avail- 
able at $1. 


Cowsoy SAM AND THE Ropeo. Edna Walker 
Chandler. 96 pp. Illus. in color. Beckley- 
Cardy. $1.40 

Stake racing, steer riding, cowboy clowns 

with a trick donkey, a barbecue, and a 

square dance mean fun for Cowboy Sam and 

his young friend, Freddy. Sam and Freddy 
participate in several of the contests, and 

Freddy gains a new friend in Sally, a girl 

from a nearby ranch. For second grade. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE Grapes. Mil- 
dred A. Dawson. 350 pp. Illus. World 
Book Co. $3.80 


This book covers all phases of the lan- 
guage arts program in the elementary school: 
listening, speaking, and writing, including 
spelling and handwriting. Special emphasis is 
given to the use of literature in the class- 
room, to creative expression, and to evalua- 
tion of growth in language. 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN CURRICULUM CHANCE, 
K. D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan. 330 
pp. Dryden Press. $2.90 


The volume presents a theory basic to ef. 
fective group procedures in attempting cur- 
riculum change. Curriculum changes, in the 
opinion of the editors, mean changes in the 
relationships of people. The book is the re- 
sult of the work and experience gained dur- 
ing an Illinois secondary school curriculum 
program. Each chapter is written by a dif- 
ferent contributor. The parts of the book are 
human relations—a neglected factor in cur- 
riculum change; conceptual tools for analyz- 
ing change-situations; groups and group 
methods in curriculum change; democratic 
ethics and the management of change; dis- 
cipline for leadership in curriculum change. 


NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ApA. J. R. Smith and F. E. Sorenson. 
390 pp. Winston. $3.40 


This geography stresses social living and 
covers Alaska, Canada, Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, Greenland, Iceland, and the United 
States with a unit on The Future of North 
America. This unit is tied in closely with 
the subject of conservation. ‘It contains pic- 
ture stories, and human use and air maps. 


Neicupors iN Latin America. Norman Carls, 
F. E. Sorenson, and Margery D. Ho- 
warth. 298 pp. Illus. Winston. $3.20 


A one-year geography course designed to 
acquaint the student with our neighbors to 
the south—Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, Brazil, Lands of the Northern 
Andes, Lands of the Central Andes, Chile, 
and Lands of the Rio de la Plata. Maps 
showing routes of travel and trade are found 
in each unit. 


Numpers 1n Action. M. L. Hartung, Henry 
Van Engen, and Catharine Mahoney. 
144 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman 


The second grade book in the arithmetic 
program of the Curriculum Foundation 
Series to follow “Numbers We See.” Five 
areas of number understanding are covered: 
correspondence, number relatiénships, num- 
ber system, measurement, and money. Visual 
aids and activity are the means through 
which pupils are prepared for dealing with 
numbers on the printed page and for under- 
standing abstract statements about numbers. 
The book can be procured .with the teacher’s 
edition included. In this there are 288 pages 
in all. 


‘Books Received 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y.: 

Music FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. Parks 

Grant. $3 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York:3, N. Y.: 

RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY 

Scuoots. Revised. Dorothy La Salle. $4 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20,°Mass.: 

A CoMPANION TO THE PRAYER Book. 
Thoughts on the Collects for the Sun- 
days of the Christian Year. Rev. G. R. 
Brush. $2 

THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
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oF EvoLuTIONARY DEMocRACY. Joseph 
Fuhringer. $1.75 
Our Destiny. Gustave Wurslin. $1.75 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 
BLACKADDER. A Tale of the Days of Nelson 
and Trafalgar. J. K. Cross. $2.50 
A Farm For Juttana. Maud Esther Dil- 
liard. $2.50 
JupirH, DaucHTerR oF JertcHo. Amy Mor- 
ris Lillie. $2.50 
Twin Lamps. Inez Hogan. $1.25 
Ginn & Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 
Wortp GerocrapHy. New Edition. J. H. 
Bradley. $3.72 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, NV. Y.: 
Great Expectations. Charles 
Adapted by L. P. Bunce. $1.92 
JAMAICA INN AND THE THirtTy-NINE STEPs. 
Daphne Du Maurier and John Buchan. 
Edited and Abridged by J. E. Greene. 
$1.92 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
16 N.Y .3 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR TopAy. Milton Brooks 
and A. C. Schock, with A. I. Oliver, Jr., 


Dickens. 


New York 


Consultant. $2.96 
Hart Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
A TREASURY OF THE WorLp’s GREAT 


Myrus AND LEcENps. Joanna Strong and 
T. B. Leonard. $3.75 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

A First Course in ALGEBRA. Second Edi- 
tion. $2.28. A Seconp Course IN ALGE- 
BRA, Second Edition, Enlarged. $2.40. 
W. W. Hart 

Curso Moperno De Espano.. J. 
taro and Alexander Green. $2.88 

MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS. Second Edi- 
tion. History on the March Series. Mar- 
ion Lansing, with W. L. Chase, Educa- 
tional Consultant, and Allan Nevins, 
General Consultant. $2.80 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

THe Camp Counsetor. Responsibilities 
and Opportunities in Promoting Phys- 
ical, Mental, Emotional, and Social 
Well-being of Campers. R. A. Benson 
and J. A. Goldberg. $4.50 

NutRITION FOR HEALTH. American Home 
and Family Series. H. F. Kilander. $3 

PrRoBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. Sec- 
ond Course. A. S. Levens and A. E. 
Edstrom. $1.60 


Henry Schuman, Inc., 
York 21, N. Y.: 
Let’s MEET THE BALLET. Dorothy Samach- 
son. $4 


William R. Scott, Inc., 
York 11, N. Y.: 
THE AppLe THAT Jack Ate. W. R. Scott. 
$1.50 

A Cuttp’s Goop Nicut Boox. Margaret 
Wise Brown. $2 

Here Comes Dappy. Gale T. Parks. $1 

Let’s Start Cookinc. Garel Clark. $1.50 

Ups ann Dewns. A First Book About 
Space. Ethel S. Berkley. $1 

Wuat’s 1n A Line? A First Book of 
Graphic Expression. L. P. Kessler. $1.50 


M. Pit- 


330 W. 42nd 


20 E. 70th St., New 


8 W. 13th St., New 
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You AMonc THE Stars. Herman and Nina 
Schneider. $2.25 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.: 

Stories FROM NEAR AND Far. $2.20. Sto- 
RIES OF Now ANp Lone Aco. $2.28. 
Stories O_p anp New. $2.28. Reading 
Today Series. Ethel M. Orr, Edna M. 
Reed, and Jane Franseth 


lation of Profits. A Questionnaire and 
Panel Investigation Conductéd under the 
Direction of the Panel Committee of the 
Tax Institute, Inc. $5 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DETERMINING THE Best Bip 
on A Scuoor Bonp Issue. William B. 
Castetter, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 
$0.75 


The process of issuing schcol bonds is one 


a holiday treat from SVE— =... 
_ the new color filmstrip 
Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL”’ 


a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau St., Princeton, 


Economic Errects oF Section 102, The 
Penalty Tax on Unreasonable Accumu- 








This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your i 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, fri 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 4 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 

while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal of the story for all ages. , a 


(0 A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $750 





HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 


Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
_, story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 
“i= Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 
to this country. 


S C A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned . 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD’S GIFT 


A touching and inspiring story tells how the 
little shepherd gave his dearest possession 
— a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 
This color filmstrip has become a 
well-loved part of Christmas programs 

for primary grades. 


(1 A850-1 In color, 28 frames, — 





_ $500 





Order from your S.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 
Dept. SE7-11 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation | 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 








Penneyluania's Largest School Supply Plant 





KURTZ BROS. 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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Show Films Easier 
with amazing RCA 
“Thread-Easy Projector” 


WrrtH THis new RCA projector, you can 
actually thread the film in only 30 seconds. 
Thread it while you’re lecturing. Thread it 
in the dark. Even a child can thread it. It’s 
that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to 
use that a 12-year-old child can be the pro- 
jectionist. So simple you can set it up with 
pictures and sound on the screen in only 2 
minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 min- 
utes to pack up the Junior model. And easy 
to carry. Single-case Junior weighs only 
33% Ibs. Women appreciate its narrow case, 
rounded corners, proper balance. 


in competitive tests, RCA ““400's”’ win out 


In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA ‘‘400’s”. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D.C., schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of RCA 
*400’s”” are in schools . . . making things 
easier .. . for busy teachers just like you. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 


If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you 
owe it to yourself to find out about this 
revolutionary easy-to-use projector. The new 
“Thread-Easy” design is the culmination of 
23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, 
plus a brilliant picture and superb sound. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133 WB l 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
**400°’ Projector. 


Name. 





School 





Street. 


City. 


en me ee cm ce mE ne eS er ae ce 
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of the difficult tasks faced by many school 
boards. This manual does not pretend to 
present all of the aspects of a bond issue but 
it does provide an explanation of one impor- 
tant phase. It is general practice to solicit 
bids for bonds on the basis of interest rate 
rather than to predetermine the interest rate 
prior to the receipt of bids. In either case 
premiums may be offered which often make 
it necessary to do some careful calculating 
to determine the lowest bid. This manual 
explains the process in simple, understand- 
able terms. 


Department of Public Instruction 


Course OF Stupy IN Art Epucation for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin 262 

Course OF STUDY IN SCIENCE FOR SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin 400 

Course OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin 410 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Bulle- 
tin 331 

To SERVE THE CHILDREN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Proceedings, Annual Education Con- 
gress, September 27-28, 1950. Bulletin 4 

These publications may be secured from 

the Department ef Public Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg. 


National Education Association 
ScHoots To Keep Us Free. Official Re- 
port, 77th Annual Convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 17-22, 1951. Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors. $2 





SpectAL Days AND WEEKS WHICH SCHOOLS | 


ARE SOMETIMES REQUESTED TO OBSERVE. 
June, 1951. Research Division 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Unitep States. R. C. 


IN THE 


Maul. National | 


Commission on Teacher Education and | 


Professional Standards. $1 

“TEACHER TO TEACHER.” A Chapter in the 
Story of the NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund 

THE THREE R’s Ho_p THEIR OWN AT THE 
Mipcentury. Research Division. $0.15 


The above publications may be secured | 


the 


from 


National Education Association, | 


| 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, | 
| D.C. 





U. S. Government 
ADOLESCENT NAVAJOS START SCHOOL. Octo- 


ber, 1950. United States Indian Service | 
PERFORMANCE. The Story of the Handi- | 


capped. April, 1951. U. S. Department of 
Labor 


Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Funps For Epwuca- 
TION. 1948-49 and 1949-50. $0.25 


Gumance Workers’ QUALIFICATIONS. A | 


Review of the 


March, 1951 


Literature, 


1947-1950. | 


Home Economics in Colleges and Uni- | 


versities of the United States. Beulah I. | 


Coon. $0.20 


LEARNING TO SUPERVISE ScHoOoLs. An Ap- | 
praisal of the Georgia Program. Jane | 


Franseth. $0.30 
Pupit PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. $0.15 


| 
ELEMEN- | 











Amaz Arte 


Works right from 


the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something 
to class to mark with their name 
or to decorate—a plain fabric 
necktie, umbrella, scarf,enameled 
canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, 
etc. Amazart needs no brush, no 
preparation, no cleaning up after- 
ward. It is waterproof, and stays 
fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue,red, 
red-violet, yellow-green, brown, 
black and white at $1 per tube, 
with directions At dealers. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mor.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Robert T. Smerdon 








Send $1.00 for 49 colorful post-card 
views of all the State Capitol and the 
National Capitol buildings. 


C. L. AXTELL 


Box 544 Cochranton, Pa. 


___ VISUAL AIDS ___ 

















Are you 


Every girl should have the booklet 
“Plan Your Perfect Honeymoon.” A copy 
is yours without obligation. Just write a 

card or note to Jan Devine, Cresco 3, 
Pennsylvania, today... or soon. 
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MES 2d iol eet: 


Statistics OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND | 


Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1950. 
$0.15 

STaTiIsTIcs OF NONPUBLIC 
ScHoots, 1947-48. $0.10 


SECONDARY 


| 


These publications may be secured from | 


the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 


D. C. 


Miscellaneous 
THE AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL CATALOG, 


Washington 25, 


1951. An Index to Elementary and Sec- | 


ondary Schoolbooks. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. $1 

ASIA IN THE SOCIAL StuDIES CURRICULUM. 
L. S. Kenworthy, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. $0.50 

BLoop—Your Girt or Lire. A. L. Blakes- 
lee. Don’t UNDERESTIMATE WOMAN 
Power. Dallas Johnson and Elizabeth 
Bass Golding. How Can We Pay For 
DEFENSE? M. S. Stewart. WHEN MENTAL 
ILLNESS STRIKES YOUR FAMILY. Kathleen 
Doyle. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 each 

Books For You. A Reading List for Teen- 
Agers. SUBSTITUTES 


Brooklyn College, | 


FOR THE Comic | 


Books. Constance Carr. National Coun- | 


cil of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


CHILDREN IN THE Famity: Rivals and 
Friends. Parent-Teacher Series. Edith 
G. Neisser. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. | 
$0.60 

EXPLORING CHILDREN’S INTERESTS. YOUR 
CHILDREN’s Herepity. Better Living 


Booklets. Facts ABout ALCOHOL. WHAT 
ArE Your Pros_tems? You ANnp UNIons. 
Life Adjustment Booklets. $0.40 each. 
1951 Caratoc. Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. 

GENERAL EpucaTion Boarp. Founded by 
John D. Rockefeller in 1902. Annual Re- 
port, 1950. General Education Board, 
49 W. 49th St., NYC 

A Guwe Book For PARENTS OF PRE- 
ScHooL CuHitpren. Indiana County Pub- 
lic Schools, Indiana 

INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING—How to Pre- 
pare for Your Career. Quentin Kenny, 
Advertising Director, Lindberg Engin- 
eering Co., 2450 W. Hubbard St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $1 

INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EpucaTion. Fernando Romero. 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. $1 

Ir STARTS IN THE CLassroom. A Public 
Relations Handbook for Classroom 
Teachers. National School Public Re- 
lations Assn. $1 

Iraty. Massimo Salvadori and Michele Can- 
tarella. PsycHoLocicAL Warrare. S. K. 
Padover and H. D. Lasswell. Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.35 each 

Motion Picture Discrimination. An An- 
notated Bibliography. Edgar Dale and 
John Morrison. University Press, Jour- 
nalism Bldg., Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. $0.50 

101 MacazinEs FoR ScHOOLs. Grades 1-12. 
Tennessee Book Co., 126 Third Ave., 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. $0.30 
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TRUE 





FALSE ? 


vf 





Girls never look their best on “‘those days” 


a7. SF 


advice, “‘do’s” and don’t’s, 
on health, poise and good grooming. 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that 
girls can look as lovely on “those days” 
as any day. 


What’s more, you know that look- 
ing their very best he/ps girls “at that 
time of the month.” Gives them more 
poise, more self-confidence. 


Yet perhaps some of your students 
have never been told this. For it’s 
astonishing how many youngsters have 
never been given up-to-date informa- 
tion and advice about menstruation. 


As their teacher you can help these 
girls—and all girls in your classes—by 
giving each one a copy of the doctor- 
approved Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 

Friendly, easy-to-read, and delight- 
fully illustrated, this helpful booklet 
“tells all” about menstruation. Its 29 
pages are packed with sound, sensible 


> 99 


and hints 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in a sani- 
tary napkin. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in a 
new, discreet-shape box. Comfortable, 
adjustable Modess sanitary belts come 
in pin or pinless styles.) 

You may have as many free copies 
of this booklet as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

Are you planning classroom discussions 
of menstruation? Then you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
It contains a teaching guide, large an- 
atomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more 
free material. Check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Please send 


Name. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-11, Milltown, N. J. 


me (in plain wrapper) copies of 





“Growing Up and Liking It,” () Educational 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 





Address 





City 





State. 




















Wituiam E. Burkarp, superinten- 
dent of district five, Philadelphia, has 
been named an associate superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia public schools in 
charge of secondary education. Doctor 
Burkard succeeds Edwin W. Adams, 
presently a professor at LaSalle Col- 
lege. 


Mitton QO. PEARCE, superintendent 
of District 7, Philadelphia schools, has 
been named Junior Red Cross chair- 
man of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter. Mr. Pearce has served ten 
years as Junior Red Cross committee 
chairman for the schools in Philadel- 
phia County. 


FreD H. BacuMAN of the Hazleton 
school district has been named edtica- 
tional director for the State of Penn- 
sylvania of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This is the second. year Mr. 
Bachman has held this military organ- 
ization office. 


NOTES AND 


NEWS 


C. O. WILLIAMS, assistant dean of 
admissions and examiner, has been 
named dean of admissions and regis- 
trar at the Pennsylvania State College. 
He succeeds Royal M. Gerhardt, re- 
tired. Doctor Williams is serving as a 
member of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA and has been a 
member of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion. He was a member of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee from 1943 to 
1948. 


Louise P. STEVENSON, teacher in the 
Darby public schools for 40 years, re- 
tired in June. Her fellow teachers and 
members of the *board of education 
held a testimonial dinner for her at 
which time she was presented with an 
electric clock, wrist , watch, electric 
comforter, radio, and a corsage. Mrs. 
Stevenson’s services to the boys and 
girls of the Commonwealth numbered 
48 years. 


Kar W. EtsHIED, who has been as- 
sociated with the Lemoyne schools 
since 1942 and its supervising princi- 
pal since 1946, has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of Cumberland 
County schools. Mr. Etshied takes the 
place of Frank E. Berkheimer who re- 
signed his position on September 15 
to accept disability retirement. 


RaymMonp Wert has been named 
supervising principal of the Lemoyne 
public schools to succeed Karl W. 
Etshied, now assistant superintendent 
in Cumberland County. Mr. Wert, who 
resigned as Lemoyne High School 
principal in 1949, has been actively 
engaged in business since leaving the 
education field. 


Detta Kappa GAmmMa has an- 
nounced that its Educator’s Award of 
$1,000 will be given as a prize for the 
most significant contribution to edu- 
cation written by a woman between 
April 1, 1950, and April 1, 1952. 
Publications may be of either creative 
or research types. For further de- 
tails write M. Margaret Stroh, execu- 
tive secretary, National Headquarters, 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin, Texas. 








World 
Book 
Company 





Ready January 1952 
Announcing a new arithmetic series for grades 3-8 


Growth in Arithmetic 


by JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, HAROLD E. MOSER, and ROLLAND R. SMITH 


New in content—in method—in format. 
Arithmetic that makes sense, insuring: 


=> Growth in power to reason independently 
E> Growth in power to discover and formulate meanings 
a> Growth in power to compute accurately and rapidly 

> Growth in ability to solve problems 
Back of the number competence achieved by pupils who use 


Growth in Arithmetic will be growth in understanding of the 
number system, of basic concepts and processes. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, A. F. Zerbe 


Pennsylvania Representatives 
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THE KENNETT CHAPTER of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, an extra- 
curricular organization of the Ken- 
nett consolidated school, Kennett 
Square, Chester County, has won a 
$1.000 National Leadership Award on 
Cooperation, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The money and a plaque, 
recognizing the accomplishment, were 
won in a nationwide competition of 
FFA chapters. The chapter will send 
the officers of the chapter and the 
teacher of agriculture to Logan, Utah, 
to attend the meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation. 


TEACHERS are invited to submit 
travel articles for the fourth annual 
awards offered by Scholastic Teacher 
Magazine. All nine top award-winners 
will be published and authors will re- 
ceive $25. The deadline for articles is 
February 1, 1952. Send to: Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Pottstown scHoo.s, G. A. McCor- 
mick, superintendent, held open house 
in the new Franklin elementary school 
on August 20. In the school there are 
twelve classrooms, a health room, a 
visual education and library room, a 
teachers’ room, an office, a stockroom, 
a public kitchen, plus ample storage 
rooms and shower rooms in the base- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIANS who won General 
Electric Science Fellowships for study 
this summer were ALPHONSE J. Ho- 
ZEMPA, Edwardsville High School; 
OREN S. Kattriter, Middletown High 
School; Percy E. Miter, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; Lron Rex, Jr., 
Palmerton Area Joint High School; 
Joun D. Streetz, George School, 
Bucks County; and Rev. Fr. Uxric 
THANER, St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
The fellowships provided for study at 
Union College, Schenectady, or Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland. 


MartTHa A. GABLE, assistant direc- 
tor, school-community relations, Phila- 
delphia, is the author of an article on 
“The Viewers’ Views on Classroom 
TV” in the June, 1951, issue of Edu- 


cational Screen. 


GrorcE J. Pirava of Gates is the 
new high school principal of German 
Township, Fayette County. He suc- 
ceeds James A. Gault who resigned to 
go into business. For the past year Mr. 
Plava served as acting principal. 
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GrorcE W. Houck, Jr., a senior in 
Dormont High School, Pittsburgh, was 
one of the ten of the nation’s outstand- 
ing high school senior men to be 
awarded. a George Westinghouse 
Scholarship valued at $2850. The 
scholarship will be applied toward a 
degree in engineering or the physical 
sciences at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Bucks County ScHoot.s, Charles H. 
Boehm, superintendent, invited school 
administrators to visit the county on 
October 22 or October 26. The school- 
men wished to visit Bucks County dur- 
ing the transformation of a part of its 
rural area into the East’s largest steel 
production area. In the mornings, the 
group visited the newly renovated fa- 
cilities for the county supervisory 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





How to Make This 


Oday Door 
Dawei 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 
© comments whether used 


i, as school or home. 


To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in December as possible 
and keep adding little orna- 
ments. Make or buy them. 


Follow these simple directions or use 
them merely for inspiration. 


What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 
chicken wire 12” x 15”; green string 
or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 
tree boughs from 5” to 13” long; 
20 tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 
tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, 
etc., 24 dz. pr. artificial holly 





/ 


p 


berries on wire stems; 314 
, 
yds. 3%” tinsel, enough 
> ”, . . 
13° wide red ribbon 
for bow. 


youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 


lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


l 





With all the holiday ‘‘stuffing’’ apt to go on— remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 







Easy-to-do and fun 


1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
using handle as base. 
2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 
* straight up and few boughs on 
slant, to form top shape of tree. 
Next, weave in two bottom 
boughs, one on either side to 
form base gracefully propor- 
tioned to height of tree. 
Weave in remaining boughs 
2 from either side, from top to 
bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 
lapping, symmetrical. Tie firmly. 
4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 
everything on securely. 
5 Hang up and await admiration. 
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staff and the Central Bucks Hizh $ 
School which is to be completed in : 
March. After lunch in motorcades it b 
visited Washington’s headquarters be- 

fore the Battle of Trenton, General 


ZZ fe vi tae A : Greene’s headquarters, Washington oo 
tring Ki “y's Sy), ) eps Crossing Park, and Pennsbury Hizh 
CeO? (iP School. Then the visitors transferred ied 
—— to school buses and were taken io 

' | visit the largest vegetable farm in the 


\ 
d 


| East. Next, the construction of the 
new Fairless $600,000,000 Steel Plant 
was observed. The Fairless Village 
housing project, now under construc- 
| tion, was visited. The group also saw 
‘the site of the new Levittown where 
|within the next five years 16,000 
ni | houses will be erected to accommodate 
i | 60,000. The bus trip ended at Penns- 
| bury where the manorial home of Wil- 
'liam Penn is now restored. 

| Frank LIGNELLI, who taught last 
/year in East McKeesport, has taken 
| over his new duties as driving instruc- 
| tor and assistant football coach at 
| Monongahela Senior High School. He 


Yan ema za ‘succeeds Baptiste Manzini who re- 
7 SE, 4 3 e.e 
iy 7 Ba EZ , signed to accept the position of head 


pb gp Sc YG By football coach in the new Bellmar 


school district. 


at aives Johnnys clubhouse Index to Advertisers 
its real distinction 7 Amero ican 
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Johnny’s been building his clubhouse to build Johnny’s father’s house, and | So _ 
all afternoon with the care of the true _all the other houses that are needed —_| Beckley-Cardy Co. ..:::csssssssessseevveveveen 78 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design _ by our expanding population, was car- Binney and Smith Co. .........0.0..000c0e0 98 
or the exclusive guest list that makes ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost Bituminous Coal Institute ................... . B 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing everything that equips and furnishes Bryant Teachers Bureau, Ine. ................ 104 
about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about them moves by rail, too — furniture — CRB anne csenrenrnne weer sh % 4 
e “13° e oca-Cola Co., The ........... Inside front cover 
the only kind of building that can be —_and refrigerators — vacuum cleaners Canneiipiliinan. ‘ Poebacisieil Piasienias I 
put up without the help of the rail- and chinaware—bathroom fixturesand =| ng ooo 104 
roads! furnaces! Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ........ see ae | T 
For example, it took a lot of lumber Every day the railroads haul for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc... 77 3 
to build the new ranch-type house each man, woman and child in the Farm on the Hill (Jan Devine) ........... 9% . 
that Johnny’s father bought last year. U. S. freight equivalent to moving General Aniline & Film i ta accel e 
The lumber came from trees in the more than 10 tons one mile—as they Great American Teachers Aguace eee 104 
deep forests of the Northwest . . . and continue to provide the low-cost, ict Mie eee 97 pl 
it was the railroads that hauled the dependable, all-season transportation Maryland Institute ...........0...ccccsceeee 74 a 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- upon which the American economy Master Leck Gott. tjeceore nies 103 pr 
ished boards from there to the lumber _ depends. National City Bank of New York ...... oe ce 
yard. And the cement that was used —. eae et aie Messe LAI 2 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year LISTEN TO THE “se “ail . “ws , ap airserae se Tee ee F 
. ‘é ~r <uueiad ichards opica ncyciopedia ......... a 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- RAILROAD HOUR ” wa Silver Burdett Co. ........... gah AD seemed 96 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! every Monday evening Society for Visual Education ................ 97 
Yes, from rafters to cement founda- on NBC, State Teachers Colleges ................ Back cover 
tion, almost everything that was needed Strahan Teacher Agency ..................0.0.00.- 104 F k 
Teachers Protective Union .................... 103 f 
Washington National Insurance Co. .... 74 = 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS “2c 1 | Mest 
Wrigley,..ir., Go. William (.-..0..:...-.3.. 101 World 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. avail 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 | 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- | 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 

















Master Jock Company, Milwaukee. Wis. | 
Wolds Leading Padlock Mannfactirrg 
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“YOURS . ... for the 
asking” 
So that our advertisers may serve you best, 


please fill out coupon completely and with- 
out address abbreviations. Indicate clearly if 


| the address you give is that of your home 





rather than your school. For quicker action, 

write directly to the advertisers. The coupon 

below is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 

19. CHRISTMAS FOLDER ON FILMSTRIPS AND 
Sues. An illustrated folder which lists 
33 filmstrips plus the three filmstrips 
mentioned in SVE’s current advertising, 
and 78 slidesets. (Society for Visual 
Education) 

20. THe Genie Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school- 
boy the part that Coal plays in our daily 
lives. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

21. On THE Track. An illustrated leaflet in 
color listing various free publications, 
slidefilms, and other supplementary 
teaching aids for the study of railroad 
transportation. For single-copy distribu- 
tion to teachers and school administra- 
tors. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

22. 1951-52 54-pace CarTaoc, describing 
nearly 475 films closely integrated with 
the school curriculum. The new catalog 
also lists all EBFilms in a special sec- 
tion showing the subject areas in which 
they may be used. (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films) 

18. How To PREPARE FOR A CAREER IN SCI- 
ENCE for high school students, suggests 
subjects to study, developing skills and 
aptitudes, importance of human rela- 
tions, opportunities and starting salaries 
in scientific careers. (General Aniline & 
Film Corporation) 

23. More BrittiANt PROJECTION answers 
for the projector user such questions as 
seating arrangement, care of the lenses, 
what type screen is best, audience capac- 
ity, care and handling of audiences, and 
many others. (Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation) 

24. Facts aAnp Ficures is a 16-page report 
showing areas in which revisions and 
additions have been made to the Rich- 
ards Topical Encyclopedia since 1945. 
Gives detailed examples of expanded 
treatment of subjects as well as sum- 
mary of all topics covered by revision. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 
for each item checked. 

19-20 2 2 @ -Be ew 
Name ...... 
Subject taught . Grade 
School name 
School address 
CUE 5s... ia) a 


Enrolment: Boys .............. Girls 








| 
| 
| 











Meet 
Miss McMillan, 
School Teacher 


All her pupils love Miss Mc- 
Millan. Eleanor seems to have 
“a way with children.” Sure, 
she’s something of a dreamer, 
but she has her practical side, 
too. Never, for all the world, 
would Eleanor leave her fu- 
ture to pure chance. 

Instead, Eleanor joined the 
organization that offers specific 
protection to her, a_ school 
teacher. Through her “MH” 
Sickness and Accident Certifi- 
cate in the Teachers Protective 
Union, she is assured money 
when she needs it. Money for 
doctor, surgical and hospital 
bills and a guaranteed weekly 
income, should she be unable 
to work. And this security costs 
her but a few cents a day! 

You, too, as a teacher qualify 
for TPU year ’round protec- 
tion. Get your “MH” Sickness 
and Accident Certificate and 
free yourself from worry 
twelve months out of the year. 
Join the Teachers Protective 
Union. 


TEACHERS EG " 
PROTECTIVE . 2 


UNION Casa 


116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about TPU member- 
ship and how it will help me 
protect my income and savings. 
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Necrology 


MAHLON L. FRANKENFIELD, teacher at 
Allentown High School for 30 years 
before his retirement in 1945, Sep- 
tember 10 

Mrs. EFFIE TREIBLE WILLIAMS, teach- 
er in the Stroudsburg and Clarks 
Summit schools, September 11 

ELIZABETH C. Minor, 87, Latin teach- 
er in the Pittsburgh schools before 
her retirement, September 14 

Mary E. Dwier, 96, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools for more 
than 50 years, September 13 

ELLEN L. Barnes, teacher in the Wil- 
merding schools for seventeen years, 
September 17 

Acnes B. Dixon, teacher in the Pros- 
pect elementary school, Pittsburgh, 
June 13 

EpMuUND WICHT, executive secretary 
and director, Pennsylvania Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association, Sep- 
tember 20 

James H. RIAL, teacher in the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, for 30 
years before his retirement a year 
ago, September 24 

WituiaM F. SEEGMILLER, principal of 
Samuel Hamilton Junior High 
School, North Hills Joint school dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh 29, and president, 
Allegheny County branch, PSEA, 
September 23 

Ione Gray, East Bangor, Northamp- 
ton County, teacher in the Philadel- 
phia schools until her retirement 
about fifteen years ago, September 
28 


Anna ApaiR Houston, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools before her retire- 
ment fifteen years ago, September 26 

Epwin F. Terry, principal of the Co- 
lumbia Avenue elementary school, 
Coatesville, for 20 years, Septem- 
ber 1 

Mrs. ELIzABETH BURNETT, former 
teacher in the Mechanicsburg 
schools, September 30 

Mrs. Susan MEtTzcGER BROOKHART, 
Millerstown, R. D., teacher in the 
Cameron school, Harrisburg, for 
more than 23 years, October 4 

Mrs. Ciara Louise Curtis, teacher in 
the Bethlehem schools for eighteen 
years, August 13 

DanieEL A. RupPPERT, teacher in the 
Longswamp, Berks County, public 
school since 1912, October 4 

Mrs. Laura H. M. Beam, Carlisle, R. 
D. 4, teacher in the Cumberland 
County schools for 37 years, Octo- 
ber 5 

Pui.ip BARKLEY LEATHERBURY, teacher 
in the Sulzberger Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, October 6 


Calendar 


November 2-3—Fourth Annual State- 
wide Conference, Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, State College 

November 5-6-—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

November 8-9—Annual Fall Confer- 





ence, District Superintendents, Bed- ‘ 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford 
School Press ~ 


November 9-10—Pa. 
Assn., Reading 

November 10—Annual Elementary | 
Education Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg 

November 11-17—American Education © 
Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Con- — 
vention District, Hazleton | 

November 23-24—National Council of © 
Geography Teachers, William Penn © 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 29-December 1—Annual ~ 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 13-15—Convention, Pa. | 
State Assn. for Health, Physical — 
Education, and Recreation, Penn- — 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con- © 
vention, Harrisburg 

December 28-29—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Congress, Chi- — 
cago, Illinois 

1952 


tional Conference, Philadelphia 

April Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Boston 

April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 

April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

June 30-July 5—National Education 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau pics &R BRYANT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











hundreds of splendid positions. 


Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 


than a quarter of a century under the 


71st Year 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Se ee Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS 6iaincr 


LAST MINUTE VACANCIES 
Start $2400-$4200 
Maximums $4000-$5500 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I3TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member. N. A. T. A. : 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








TEACHERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECONDARY 
ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 
° e 9 ° 
For Personalized Service 
Call or Waite 


Professional Placement, Inc. 
Investment Building COurt 1-3907 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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